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DIALOGUE  ON  MESSIAH  S  HEADSHIP  OVER  THE 

NATIONS. 


.i  Senator  of  the  United  States  and  a  member  of  Con- 


g7'ess. 


Senator. — I  am  glad  to  see  you  again,  safe  at  the 
seat  of  government.  I  trust  we  shall  have  a  pleasant  • 
winter.  ^ 

Mem.  Con. — 1  thank  you  sir,  and  to  see  you  in 
30  good  health  and  spirits  gives  me  great  pleasure. 
For  the  pleasant  manner  in  which  we  shall  spend  the  . 
'winter,  my  wishes  are  as  strong  as  yours.  Ljong  and 
many  speeches  we  may  expect  to  hear  again,  in  the 
capitol,  not  much  to  our  gratification  or  improve¬ 
ment.  In  our  own  lodgings,  I  do  hope  again  to 
spend  many  pleasant  evenings. 

S. — Have  }  ou  much  activity  in  the  political  world 
in  your  state 

M.  C. — None  at  all.  Our  new  state  constitution 
has,  for  the  present  at  least,  put  an  end  to  all  that. 
We  hav’e  an  entire  calm.  Our  most  active,  noisy, 
and  experienced  demagogues  can  hardly  excite  any 
iiUerest  iiv  the  towns  and  counties.  Where  any  is 
got  up  on  the  eve  of  an  election,  it  all  evaporates  on 
the  last  day  of  the  polls,  and  the  people  .hiurdly  ask 
\''ho  is  the  successful  candidate.  The  people  know 
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that  there  is  no  great  question  at  stake,  involving  the 
general  interest ;  and  so  they  do  not  trouble  them¬ 
selves. 

S. — I  hoped  to  have  heard  from  you  something  to 
stir  us  up — the  history  of  some  logomachy,  where 
many  a  battle  had  been  lost  and  won,  w’here  victors 
exulted  in  the  routing  of  armies,  and  the  fall  of  lead¬ 
ers. 

M.  — No  such  matter.  Public  feeling  is  gen¬ 
erally  now  turned  into  another  channel — Bible  soci¬ 
eties,  missionary  societies,  tract  societies.  Sabbath 
school  associations,  popular  preachers,  &c.  Those 
newspapers,  that  were  but  the  other  day,  the  great 
theatre  of  political  strifes,  begin  to  bow  before  the 
new  feeling  that  has  been  awakened,  and,  for  their 
own  interest,  they  must  now  copy  much  of  the  relig¬ 
ious  news. 

S. — Something  of  this  might  have  been  expected 
from  the  north.  But,  in  truth,  the  south  too  is -mo¬ 
ved,  and  as  pur  warmer  climate,  produces  warmer 
and  more  sanguine  feelings,  we,  I  suspect,  begin  to 
outstrip  you.  VVe  must  have  very  considerable  re¬ 
sults  from  this  wonderful  popular  excitement.  In  • 
our  country  where"  public  sentiment  regulates  every 
thing,  is  there  not  reason  to  apprehend  that  our  state 
and  general  governments,  will  be  strongly  acted  up¬ 
on,  by  so  great  a  moving  power  ? 

M.  C. — We  of  the  north  think  the  impulse  given 
has  already  produced  action  perceptible.  The  co¬ 
operation  of  the  general  government,  with  the  mis¬ 
sionaries,  in  expending  a  portion  of  the  public  reve¬ 
nues  to  aid  them,  and  the  organization  of  the  Colum¬ 
bian  college,  undei^  the  direction  of  one  Christian 
denomination,  already  great  and  growing  rapidly,  are 
acts  that  cannot  be  misunderstood  by  the  acute  in¬ 
telligence  of  the  American  people. 

S. — True,  true.  I  have  observed  all  this,  and  au¬ 
gur  no  good  from  it,  I  assure  you.  One  great  ques¬ 
tion^  you  know,  we  settled  in  this  room  last  winter 
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. — the  inspiration  of  tlie  Bible.  I  believe,  a  wise  man 
cannot  deny  that  that  good  book  is  given  by  divine 
inspiration.  I  have  now  no  doubt  on  the  subject; 
I  but,  after  all,  as  to  the  contents  of  the  book,  1  have 
'  not  made  them  much  an  object  of  study;  especially 
as  we  have  no  concern  with  them  in  discharging  our 
public  functions  as  legislators.  Is  not  this  the  sense 
of  the  nation  ? 

M.  C. — It  has  been,  perhaps.  Just  now,  1  dare 
not  say.  Ere  long,  or  I  mistake,  the  tone  of  public 
sentiment  and  effort,  the  sense  of  the  nation,  will  Ijc 
strong  on  the  other  side. 

S. — You  think  so  f  This  public  fervoift*  has  not 
been  long  in  kindling,  and  may  soon  cool.  This  migh¬ 
ty  blaze  may  soon  be  extinguished.  Will  it  not  in 
your  opinion.^ 

M.  C. — It  has  not  kindled  so  rapidly.  In  the 
south  it  may  not  have  been  so  long,  since  it  attract¬ 
ed  the  notice  of  public  men.  But  it  has  been  on  the 
increase  over  the  whole  United  States  for  at  least 
16  years,  and  consequently  must  have  laid  hold 
strongly  on  the  public  mind.  Many  youth  now  en¬ 
tering  upon  manhood  have  oeen  educated  entirely 
under  its  influence  ;  and  it  has  pervaded  our  acade¬ 
mies  and  colleges.  What  evidence  have  we  of  its 
speedy  extinction  ? 

S, — Well,  suppose  it  should  last,  and  go  on  In¬ 
creasing,  what  reason  is  there  to  suppose  that  Bible 
influence  will  effect  politics  ?  or  that  we  as  legisla¬ 
tors,  will  be  obliged  by  public  sentiment,  to  regard 
Its  dictates,  and  be  governed  by  its  statutes  ? 

M.  C. — liow  often  do  we  hear  this  topic  urged  in 
the  addresses  delivered  at  the  anniversaries  of  Bi¬ 
ble  societies.^  how  often  alluded  to4n  missionary  re¬ 
ports  }  how  often  in  conversation  There  is  too  a 
denomination  of  Christians,  not  very  large,  I  believe 
out-growing  rapidly,  who  are  distinguished  from  all 
others,  on  this  point.  They  stand  on  this  ground, 
that  the  statutes  of  the  Bible  should  govern  legisla* 
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tures  as  well  as  individuals.  And,  indeed,  it  cannot 
well  be  denied  that  the  Bible  claims  ill  this.  The 
more  this  inspired  book  is  brought  into  notice,  the 
more  powerful  this  sentiment  will  become, 

S.—A  denomination  of  Christians,  that,  as  a  bo¬ 
dy,  maintain  that  the  Bible  should  govern  legisla¬ 
tures!  Some  small,  illiterate,  ignorant,  enthusiastic 
society,  that  can  have  no  influence,  I  fancy. 

AI.  C. — Small  they  may  be,  though  I  believe  they 
are  spread  over  a  great  part  of  the  United  States, 
but  illiterate,  ignorant  and  enthusiastic,  I  assure  you, 
they  are.  not.  There  is  no  denomination  that  re- 
qu  ires  more  learning  in  the  clergy  than  they,  do,  and 
it  is  said,  that  on  religious  subjects,  the  body  of 
their  people  are  well  informed,  cool,  deliberate,  in¬ 
dustrious,  sober  and  persevering.  Their  preachers 
are  didactic  and  arguiuentative.  But  were  they  e- 
ven  what  you  say,  they  must  be  felt  on  their  grand 
point,  in  such  a  state  of  public  feeling  on  religious 
subjects,  as  now  exists.  It  accords  so  exactly  with' 
the  great  body  of  sentiment  and  effort,  relative  to  the 
Bible. 

S. — But  who  are  they  ?  for  this  is  something  new', 
at  which  1  always  prick  up  my  ears,  in  the  great 
dearth-of  news. 

M.  C.—l  really  do  not  know  their  history,'though 
there  arc  many  of  them  in  my  neighbourhood,  and 
though  I  have  often  heard  their  preachers. 

S. —  Fou  have  often  heard  their  preachers.  O  then 
I  must  hear  more  of  the  matter.  They  are  worth 
inquiring  after.  Under  what  general  class  .do  they 
come,  under  the  Baptists,  Methodists,  Episcopali¬ 
ans,  Presbyterians,  or  under  no  class  ? 

M.  C. — Presbyterians. 

S. — Ah!  a  great  and  powerful  body.  Well.  But 
is  there  more  than  one  Presbyterian  denomination.' 

C. — More  than  one  ?  There  are  seven. 

S. — Can  it  be.^  I  am  a  novice  in  ecclesiastical  mat¬ 
ters.  Really  I  must  explore  this  new  field  that  opens 
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upon  me.  And  this  body  is  a  Presbyterian  corps. 
Well;  “a  little  leaven  leaveneth  the  whole  lump.” 
You  see  1  know  some  Bible,  and  then,  who  knows 
but  they  may  indeed,  in  the  present  aspect  of  things, 
leaven  the  whole  nation.  But  what  is  their  history  ^ 

M.  C. — They  say  they  are  descended  from  the 
Reformers  in  Scotland,  who  formed  the  National 
Covenant  of  that  kingdom,  and  from  those  British 
Reformers,  who  formed  the  Solemn  League  and  Co¬ 
venant  of  the  three  kingdoms,  and  who  were  so  se¬ 
verely  persecuted  by, the  house  of  Stewart,  and  that 
they  hold  to  all  the  doctrines  of  the  creeds,  confes¬ 
sions,  and  catechisms  of  those  Reformers. 

S. — Now  I  know  where  you  are.  I  have  read 
the  Waverley  novels — a  firm,  well  informed,  intrep¬ 
id,  and  most  persevering  race  of  men.  Some  noble 
points  about  them.  1  did,  and  do  admire  them  af¬ 
ter  all.  The  Waverley  novels  may  say  what  they 
will,  but  these  men  were  in  deep  and  sober  earnest,, 
and  they  did  good.  Are  these  American  Christians, 
like  the  Waverley  martyrs  ? 

M.  C. — I  do  not  know  either  welL  But  I  think 
there  is  some  resemblance. 

S. — But  the  former  criticised  the  British  govern¬ 
ment.  Their  ministers  spoke  publicly  ,  and  boldly 
against  what  they  thought^ wrong  In'public  deeds  and 
public  men. 

C. — So  do  the  preachers  of  whom  I  speak, 
and  let  me  tell  you,  many  other  Presbyterian  preach¬ 
ers,  as  well  as  they ;  and  in  this  free  country,  they 
cannot,  and  they  ought  not  to  be  disturbed  in  this  spi¬ 
rit  of  free  inquiry. 

S.— Certainly  not.  But  do  they  deal  much  on 
these  sul^ects  ?  Do  they  reason  much  on  the  point 
that  the  Bible  should  be  the  supreme  law  of  the  land? 

M.  C.— Do  they.^  Undoubted  they  do,  and  pub- 
,nsh  too ;  for  they  publish  many  books  for  their  num¬ 
bers.  But  the  high  claims  which  they  set  up  for 
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the  Bible,,  are  only  the  result  of  a  more  general  prln-. 
ciple,  on  which  they  lay  very  great  emphasis. 

S. — What  more  general  principle,  pray  ? 

M.  C. — That  Messiah  is  the  governor  of  the  king¬ 
doms — that  Jesus  Christ  has  under  his  controul,  the 
government  of  all  nations. ' 

S. — In  this,  though,  they  are  not  distinguished 
from  other  professors,  I  apprehend.  *  All  agree  on 
this  subject.  It  is  the  same  in  their  view,  is  it  not,  as 
that  God  Almighty  governs  the  nations  ? 

M.  C. — So  I  thought  at  first.  But  I  was  mistak¬ 
en.  Even  Deists  you  know,  at  least  many  of  them, 
will  admit  this.  They  mean  more,  much  more. 
They,  and  all  other  Presbyterian,  that  are  orthodox, 
maintain  that  “  there  are  three  persons  in  the  God¬ 
head,  and  that  these  three  are  the  same  in  substance, 
equal  in  power  and  glory,” — to  use  the  words  of 
their  catechism.  The  second  person,  or  the  eternal, 
son  of  God,  assumed  human  nature,  and  in  that  na¬ 
ture,  died  for  sinners.  This  God  man  is  the  Mes¬ 
siah,  or  Christ  Jesus.  They  represent  him  as  a 
prophet,  to  instruct  the  nations,  as  a  priest  who  died 
for  sinners,  as  a  king  who  rules  the  church.  All  this, 
they  say  he  does  as  Messiah,  or  Mediator.  Now 
these  descendants  of  the  old  British  Reformers, 
maintain  that  as  Messiah  he  governs  the  nations.  All 
Christians  agree  that,  as  Messiah,  he  gave  the  Bible 
to  instruct  men  in  truth,  and  to  contain  a  record  of 
the  commands  that  he  authoritatively  issues  as  a 
king.  These  people  say  that  as  he  rules  the  nations, 
in  his  character  of  Messiah,  the  Bible  must  contain 
a  record  of  his  w  ill  as  aimounced  to  the  kingdoms, 
for  their  obedience,  and  so  they  are  bound  to  obey 
it  at  their  peril. 

S. — My  dear  sir,  this  may  all  be  good  sense,  and 
very  profound,  but  really,  I  hardly  comprehend  any 
thing  of  what  you  have  uttered.  Is  it  not  enough  to 
admit  that  the  Almighty  governs  the  world  } 

jlJ.  C. — I  had  some  difficulty  at  first  to  enter  into 
it*  But  as  1  found  that  these  people  laid  so  much 
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iue^s  on  it,  I  resolved  to  understand  the  matter.  1 
made  much  inquiry,  and  I  think  I  now  comprehend' 

their  meaning,  I  must  also  add;  I  approve  it. 

S. — Really,  I  cannot  take  the  trouble  you  seem  to 
have  taken.  I  can  submit  to  enquire  into  facts,  as 

to  the  number  of  denominations  in  the  United  States 
— the  population  of  each — the  learning  of  the  cler¬ 
gy — the  information  of  the  people — the  influence- 
they  have  on  society,  especially  at  elections,  and  their 
increase  or  decline.  But  these  abtruse  points,  lie 
out  of  the  path  of  my  enquiries.  I  assure  you  I  have 
no  taste  for  all  this.  Too  subtle,  quite  to  subtle  for 
me.  What’s  the  use  I - 

M.  C. — Hold.  You  have  an  aoute  and  penetrat¬ 
ing  mind,  I  do  not  compliment  you.  Legal  and  con¬ 
stitutional  questions  that  require  the  nicest  discrim¬ 
ination,  where  the  practical  results  are  of  the  great¬ 
est  moment,  you  weigh  with  much  deliberation  and 
research  ;  and  why  not  here.^  It  may  be,  and  I  am 
nearly  certain,  it  will-  be  a  practical  question ;  for  I 
assure  you  the  nation  will  be  filled  with  this  doc¬ 
trine,  as  soon  as  the  Bible  society  shall  have  filled 
every  part  of  it  with  'Bibles. 

S. — Well,  come.  But  I  have  no  personal  inter¬ 
est  in  the  matter.  However,  since  I  see  that  you 
are  interested,  I  should  be  sorry  to  drop  ihe  sub- 
ject.  ^  , 

J\L  C. — Interested  I  am.  \  ou  too  are.  \  ou  will 
excuse  me,  should  the  subject  become  a  little  more 
serious. 

•  iS'.— That  cannot  be.  We  are  as  sober  and  grave 
is  monks  already.  But  1  ought  not  to  say  so.  My 
playful  disposilion  gets  the  better  of  me. 

.1/.  C. — If  we  cannot  be  more  serious,  we  may' 
come  a  little  nearer  home.  Should  it  be  true  that 
God  Almighty  has  given  Messiah  authority  to  gov¬ 
ern  the  nations,  that  Messiah,  in  the  exercise  of  this 
inthority,  has  issued  his  laws,  in  the  Bible,  com¬ 
manding  all  legislators  to  olmy  him ;  you  .md  1  oughV 
<0  consider,  how  we  who  have  been  many  years  in 
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Uie  naiional  councils,  will  answer  to  JNIessiah  for  the 
neglect  of  those  laws.  He  who  dishonours  an  am¬ 
bassador,  dishonours  the  government  that  he  repre¬ 
sents.  If  we  are  bound  by  the  highest  of  all  possible 
obligations  to  be  governed  by  the  laws  contained  in 
the  Bible,  in  our  legislative  proceedings — if  Messiah 
has  issued  these  laws,  in  the  name  of  Almighty  God 
— if  this  Almighty  and  most  glorious  being  demands 
of  us  to  render  homage  to  Messiah,  by  legislating 
according  to  the  statutes  contained  in  the  Bible,  do 
we  not  dishonour  our  Creator,  by  neglecting  to  ren¬ 
der  the  homage  demanded.^ 

iS. — I  do  not  men  to  dishonour  my  Maker.  Though 
to  confess  the  truth,  while  I  have  been  punctilious  in 
demanding  honour  as  an  ambassador,  for  my  coun¬ 
try,  and  have  honoured  the  government  of  my  coun¬ 
try,  I  do  not  know,  honestly,  that  I  ever  did  an  act, 
with  the  design  of  honouring  my  Maker.  This 
thought  flashed  through  my  mind  like  lightning 
whenever  you  touched  the  subject  of  honouring  an 
ambassador.  I  would  not  dishonour  Messiah  Heav¬ 
en’s  ambassador.  But  how  do  you  prove  that  he 
rules  the  nations,  as  he  is  the  Christ.^  Your  refer¬ 
ence  to  the  ambassador  has  let  into  my  mind  a  beam 
of  light  on  this  subject 

M.  C. — Do  not  consider  me  fully  decided  on  these 
points,  as  to  their  practical  application.  I  cannot  dfe- 
nv  their  truth. 

S. — Then  you  should  not  hesitate  as  to  their  ap¬ 
plication.  You  are  a  professor  of  religion,  1  am 

not.  How  can  you  doubt  Convince  me  that - - 

M.  C.' — No  more.  1  blush  at  my  own  indecision. 
1  go  on  to  illustrate,  and  1  will,  by  the  divine  aid, 
practise  too.  All  who  believe  the  doctrine  of  the 

Trinity  as  you  do -  - 

S. — The  Bible  teaches  it,  and  1  believe  the  Bi¬ 
ble. 

M.  C. — All  those  admit  that  the  second  person  of 
the  Trinity — the  son  of  God,  being  God  equal  with 
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(he  Father,  possesses  essentially  in  himself  dominion 
over  the  nations.  But  the  Reformed  Presbyterians, 
for  by  that  name  these  people  are  called,  say  that  as 
he  is  Heaven’s  anibassador,  he  possesses  delegated  au¬ 
thority  to  rule  the  kingdoms  of  the  world. 

S. — Establish  this,  and  then  I  admit  the  conse¬ 
quence,  that  he  should.be  acknowledged  by  the  na¬ 
tions  as  king,  and  that  they  should  recognise  his 
word  as  the  supreme  law  of  the  land.  !Vone  but  a 
quibbler  would  deny  it. 

M.  C. — Very  good.  “  All  power  is  given  unto 
one  m  heaven  and  earth,”*  is  his  own  declaration. 
As  God  he.  had  it  originally,  and  hence  it  could  be 
given  to  him  as  Messiah  only.  To^Ieremiah  he^says, 
“See  I  have  this  day  set  thee  over  the  nations,  and 


over  the  kingdoms.”!  He  commissioned  the  pro¬ 
phet  as  Messiah,  and  surely  he  did  not  give  more 
extensive  authority  than  he  himself  possessed.'  A- 
ga in  “  God  hath. highly  exalted  him”  (Jesus). “and 

given  him  a  name  wi'ncii  «i)0've  every  name,  tnaf 
at  the  name  of  Jesus  every  knee  should  bow,  of 
things  in  heaven,  and  thmgs  in  earth,  and  un¬ 

der  the  earth,  and  that  ev'ery  tongue  should  confess 
that  Jesus  Christ  is  Lord,  to  the  glory  of  God  the 
Father.”!  exaltation  is  because  he  hum¬ 

bled  himself,  which  was  in  his  character  of  Messiah. 


He  is  called  “king  of  kings  and  lord  of  lords,”  and 
“  prince  of  the  kings  of  the  earth.”  “The  Father 
judgeth  no  man,  but  hath  committed  all  judgment  to 
the  Son.”  Can  any  truth  be  more  clearly  establish¬ 
ed  from  the  Bible  “O  ye  kings,  ye  judges  of  the 
earth,  kiss  ye  the  son.”||  This  is  he  who  is  set  up¬ 
on  the  holy  hill  of  Zion,  who  is  undoubtedly  the  Me¬ 
diator.  Again -  * 

S. — You  need  proceed  no  further.  I  must  reject 
die  Bible,  or  admit  that  Messiah  does  claim  the  ho- 
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niSge  of  civil  rulers,  and  that  his  law  recorded  in  the 
Scriptures  is  the  paramount  law,  w.henever  it  is  made 
known. 

M.  C. — But  your  mind  will  hesitate,  I  doubt  not, 
as  mine  did  some* time  after  I  admitted  the  force  of 
the  evidence.  It  slipped  out  of  my  mind.  It  is  so  for¬ 
eign  from  all  our  own  habits  of  thinking,  speaking, 
and  acting  in  all  our  legislative  proceedings.  Lat¬ 
terly  it  has  so  fastened  upon  me,  that  I  think  of  it 
every  time  I  hear,  the  name  of  the  Bible  society  men¬ 
tioned,  and  whenever  I  enter  the  capitol. 

S. — That  the  eyes  of  heaven  are  on  us,  is  some¬ 
times  said  in  senate  and  on  the  floor  of  congress,  but 
the  matter  is  little  thought  of,  and  there  is  reason  to 
apprehend  that  they  are  rather  words  of  course.  But 
what  should  be  done  ? 

M.  C. — So  i  fear;  but  I  must  reply  to  your  ques¬ 
tion  as  to  what  ought  to  be  done.  The  Reformed 
Presbyterians  would  have  the  constitution  altered. 

o. — ^The  constitution !  Alter  the  constitution !  In 
what.^  How’.^ 

JH.  C.— Why  so  surprised  ?  What  is  more  com¬ 
mon  than  alterations  in  that  instrument  ?  They  ar  e 
proposed  every  year  almost  in  some  one  or  other  of 
the  state  legislatures ;  and  many  of  them  are  adopt¬ 
ed.  In  truth,  it  is  not  the  mere  fact  of  an  alteration 
that  startles  you.  It  is  the  magnitude  of  the  subject 
and  its  being  so  foreign  to  all  our  common  habits  of 
political  speculation. 

/S. — That  must  be  it.  Really  it  would  be  a  great 
change. .  The  name  of  God  is  not  now  in  the  fede¬ 
ral  constitution,  though  I  see  you  have  introduced  it 
into  the  preamble  to  your  new’  constitution  in  New- 
York.  To  effect  at  once,  so  great  a  change,  as  to 
have  the  name  of  Messiah  mentioned,  he  acknowl¬ 
edged  as  the  nation’s  Lord,  and  his  Bible  proclaim¬ 
ed  the  supreme  law  of  the  land;  Yes,  it  was  that  at 
which  1  startled. 
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M,  C. — But  why  should  you  startle  ?  The  Greeks 
in  whose  great  struggle  we  all  feel  so  deep  an  inter- 
terest,  have  recognized  the  doctrine  of  the  trinity  in 
their  (Constitution,  and  have  limited  the  right  of  suf¬ 
frage  to  those  who  believe  the  inspiration  of  the 
Scriptures.  What  possible  evil  could  result  from 
doing  honour  to  the  prince  of  the  kings  of  the  earth 
and  his  law  ? 

S. — Would  there  not  be  great  opposition  We 
would  be  mocked  for  the  attempt. 

M.  C. — Some  would  mock,  some  would  ponder, 
some  would  approve.  The  measure  would  be  pop¬ 
ular  with  the  sober,  grave,  aged  and  good.  All  our 
best  citizens  would  laud  the  measure.  Look  at  the 
vast,  overwhelming,  and  still  growing  power  of  Bi¬ 
ble  societies.  Recollect  the  extent  of  population^ 
the  wealth,  intelligence  and  zeal  of  the  numerous  re¬ 
ligious  bodies.  Would  tliey  not  all  hail  a  measure, 
that. will  do  national  honour,  and  nationally  ascribe 
glory  to  their  Saviour.^ 

S. — Religion  possesses  powers  and  resources  ol 
which  1  have  had  no  just  conception.  Then  we  may 
well  suppose  that  Messiah  will  assert  his  rights;  for 
such  rights  he  does  appear  to  have.  But  1  must  not 
be  too  positive.  The  subject  is  new.  Is  there  not 
danger,  that  ambitious  men  would  attempt  to  make 
religion  an  engine  to  promote  their  own  views  of self- 
aggrandizement  ' 

M.  C.^l  jess  perhaps  than  there  is  now.  There 
never  has  been  a  nation,  where  politicians  have  not, 
in  some  way',  meddled  with  religion.  Witness  in 
our  own  government,  in  the  affair  of  the  missiona¬ 
ries  and  the  Columbian  College.  Let  the  constitu¬ 
tion  recognize  the  great  and  salutary  principles  we 
nave  been  discussing,  and  then  the  eyes  of  the  na¬ 
tion  will  be  fastened  on  the  rulers.  Now  the  people 
are  off  their  guard. 

•  S. — Would  it  in  your  opinion  affect  the  principles 
ROW  established'  in  our  representation,  or  alter  the 
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frame  of  our  great  and  well  adjusted  national  civil 
policy  ? 

M.  C. — Not  in  the  least.  The  Reformed  Pres¬ 
byterians,  who  seem  to  have  studied  these  points 
thoroughly,  are  among'the  warmest  advocates  of  our 
splendid  system  of  representation,  now  in  so  happy, 
harmonious  and  extensive  operation.  They  wish 
this  great  and  salutary  system  to  be  consecrated  to 
the  glory  of  the  God  of  heaven,  through  the  Redeem¬ 
er  of  men. 

S. — That  is  a  noble  thought.  It  enkindles  in  the 
soul  sublime  sentiments,  and  awakens  conceptions, 
truly  grand  and  magnificent. Who  knows  but  as  we 
have  set  the  whole  world  an  example  in  placing  the 
security  of  human  liberty  on  the  firm  basis  of  equal 
representation,  we  may  also  have^the  high  honour  of 
taking  the  lead  in  dedicating  this  liberty  and  this  se¬ 
curity,  to  the  son  of  God.^  Ah!  1  now  perceive 
that,  the  basis  is  not  so  firm  as  I  thought,  until  we 
rest  it  in  his  hands.  This  question  cannot  slumber 
much  longer  in  our  republic. 

•  M.  C. — It  cannot.  All  Christians  are  now  look¬ 
ing  for  the  milleneum,  you  know,  for  we  talked  of 
this  last  winter. 

.S'. — True.  Well.  WHiatthen?- 

M.  C. — They  all  expect,  and  earnestly  wish,  so 
far  as  1  know,  that,  during  the  thousand  years  of  ho¬ 
liness,  peace  and  felicity,  “  all  kingdoms  shall  bow 
down  helore  Messiah,  and  all  nations  shall  serve 
him.”  That  very  expectation  and  desire,  though 
they  make  slow  progress  for  a  little,  will  necessarily 
produce  a  vast,  powerful,  concentrated  and  irresisti¬ 
ble  action. 

.S. — No  doubt  of  it.  And  we  must  lead  the  way 
in  this  career  of  glorious  efiort.  W'e  have  ahead} 
shaken  oft’  the  yoke  of  tyranny.  Other  nations  have 
that  yet  to  do. 

M.  C. — 1  hope  w  e  shall  he  the  first  lo  go  forward} 
and  may  the  prince  of  ih»  kengs  of  the  eartli,  lejtd 
us  on  «o  so  giuiious  a  coiisunnnation  ! 
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The  following  extracts  are  copied  from  the  Evan- 
jjelical  and  Literary  Magazine,  one  of  the  most  solid 
and  orthodox  periodical  journals  of  our  country. 
Its  reputed  editor  is  the  Rev.  Dr.  Rice,  who  has 
been  elected  to  the  Professorship  of  Princeton  col¬ 
lege.  The  articles  from  which  the  extracts  are 
made  appeared  originally  in  the  Christian  Spectator 
ofNew-Haven.  The  whole  article  is  finely  written. 
We  are  glad  to  have  such  remarks  from  these  quar¬ 
ters.  They  perfectly  accord  with  those  of  our  Ver¬ 
mont  correspondent,  published  in  our  6th  number  : 

“  There  is  what  may  be  called  fashion  and  taste,  in 
religious  opinions  and  feelings,  as  well  as  in  dress, 
or  architecture  or  music.  Thus,  at  one  time,  Chris¬ 
tian  doctrines  are  regarded  as  comparatively  un¬ 
important ;  and  all  stress  is  laid  upon  a  good  moral 
life.  At  another  time,  deep  and  bold  theological 
speculation  is  exalted  far  above  Christian  experi¬ 
ence  and  practice.  And  then,  again,  clear  and  dis¬ 
criminating  views  of  divine  truth,  are  contemptuous¬ 
ly  discarded  as  mere  “  head  knowledge,”  w'hile  ner¬ 
vous  agitations,  animal  affections,  and  enthusastical 
excitement,  are  hailed  as  the  true  and  joyful  evi¬ 
dence  of  saving  conversion.  The  legalists  and  the 
antimonians  have  each  repeatedly  had  their  >day. 
Men  at  one  time  have  been  bigots,  and  at  another, 
fierce  for  liberalitv. 

The  religious  taste,  (as  1  use  the  term,)  of  the 
present  age,  differs  in  some  important  respects,  from 
any  thing  that  has  extensively  prevailed  in  the 
church,  at  any  former  period  ;  and  remarkably  cor¬ 
responds,  in  its  leading  characteristics,  with  the  lit¬ 
erary  taste  of  the  day,  to  which  the  reader’s  atten¬ 
tion  has  already  been  invited.*  The  increasing  de- 
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mand  of  the  great  Christian  public  is  for  excitement^ 
for  something  that  will  produce  strong  feeling,  and 
gratify  an  over-craving  curiosity.  Thinking — look¬ 
ing  into  the  principles  and  relations  of  things,  is 
with  too  many  nearly  out  of  the  (piestion.  Tliey 
have  no  time  tor  theological  investigations,  and  very 
little,  it  is  to  be  feared,  for  reading  the  Bible.  Like 
the  “  Athenians  and  strangers  which  were  there,” 
how  many  would  apparently  be  glad,  to  “  spend  their 
time  in  nothing  else,  but  either  to  tell,  or  hear  some¬ 
thing  newer''  Hence  the  .  religious  dissipation  of 
large  towns — the  eagerness  of  inquiry  after  new 
preachers,  and  the  running  from  one  place  of  wor¬ 
ship  to  another,  for  the  mere  graiilication  of  a  vain 
curiosity.  Hence  the  growing  aversion  to  every 
thing  didactic  and  argumentative  in  the  pulpit,  and 
the  increasing  demand  for  what  are  called  popular 
discourses,  so  that  unless  the  preacher  makes  some 
strong  appeal  to  the  sympathies  and  passions  oi  his 
hearers  :  unless  he  takes  them  often  out  into  the 
grave  yard ;  or  carries  them  to  the  abode  of  recent 
widowhood  and  supperless  orphanage  :  or  transports 
them  to  Juggernaut  or  the  Ganges,  he  is  dry  and 
heartless,  or  plodding  and  metaphysical :  and  of 
course,  scarcely  to  be  tolerated.  To  sit,  as  our  fath¬ 
ers  of  the  last  century  used  to  do,  sabbath  after  sab¬ 
bath,  under  sound  doctrinal  discussion,  and  to  see 
the  hourglass  turned,  before  the  improvement  of  the 
serm^'n,  who  could  now  endure  ? 

Time  was,  when  the  church  thought  herself  deep¬ 
ly  indebted  to  those  devoted  men  ol  God,  who  grew 
pale  and  gray  in  their  studies,  when  plain  unlettered 
Christians  were  familiar  with  quartos  and  octavos  ; 
and  when  Owen  and  Baxter  and  Leighton  and  Howe 
and  Watts  and  Bates  and  Hall  and  Edwards,  stood 
upon  conspicuous  shelves  in  the  book-store,  or  lay 
still  nearer  at  hand  upon  the  coun'er.  But  wl'.ere 
are  these  buruiug  and  shining  lights,  these  venerable 
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lathers  now  ?  Who,  om^  of  the  tribe  of  Levi,  and  1 
had  almost  said  in  it,  has  time  or  inclination  to  do 
them  reverence  ?  What  are  the  most  popular  religious 
publications  now  on  sale  ?  A  little  attention  to  cat¬ 
alogues,  advertisements  and  subscription  papers,  will 
furnish  a  fair  answer  to  this  question.  How  strange 
would  it  be  to  find  a  serious  friend  or  neighbour, late 
at  night,  poring  over  a  treatise  on  the  attributes  of 
the  Law  of  God,orthe  freedom  of  the  Will,  or  the 
work  of  the  Spirit,  or  human  depravity,  or  the  great 
doctrine  of  Atonement,  or  indwelling  sin.  Who  now 
thinks  of  purchasing  any  thing  religious,  but  tracts, 
memoirs,  diaries,  missionary  monthlys,  and  weekly 
news-papers  ?  Individuals  there  may  be  in  most 
of  our  churches,  who  possess,  and  what  is  more,  who 
read  some  of  the  ablest  theological  works  of  the  au¬ 
thors  I  liave  already  mentioned  :  but  1  am  speaking 
ol  the  prevailing  taste  o( the  age.  Something  tliiat 
is  new  and  moving  that  may  be  read  without  much 
thought,  is  what  the  great  body  of  the  Christian  rea¬ 
ders  now  call  for,  and  what  they  are  determined  to 
have.” 

“  It  is  the  character  of  our  countrymen,  especial¬ 
ly  in  this  northern  section,  to  overdo,  even  where 
things  in  themselves  are  highly  useful  and  praise¬ 
worthy.  Thus  we  have  too  many  hanks  :  too  many 
counties  and  towns  :  too  many  colleges  ;  too  ijaany 
parishes  ;  and  within  some  given  limits,  too  many 
missionary  magazines  and  religious  news-papers. 
They  interfere  with  each  other.  They  come  too 
often.  Many  of  the  accounts  which  are  published 
are  tod  diffuse  ;  and  to  fill  out  the  sheet  and  save 
the  trouble  of  selecting  and  condensing,  many  things 
are  inserted  which  ought  not  to_ appear,  at  least  in 
their  original  forms.  It  often  happens,  too,  that  the 
same  intelligence  must  be  purchased  over  and  over 
.again  in  the  same  periodical  publication.  First,  we 
have  it  in  a  joint  communination  from  the  missiona¬ 
ries  to  some  officer,  of  the  board — then,  with  some 
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additions,  in  their  journal — then  in  various  private 
letters  to  their  friends ;  and  lastly,  it  may  be, 
in  extracts  of  letters  from  gentlemen  who  have  visi¬ 
ted  the  station.  Thus  after  marching  and  counter¬ 
marching  over  the  same  field  till  we  are  quite  exhaus¬ 
ted,  we  hardly  know  where  we  are,  but  find  that  we 
have  made  but  very  little  progress.” 


THE  CULTIVATION  OF  RELIGIOUS  KNOWLEDGE. 

Every  age  is  supposed  to  ascribe  to  itself  a  dc'* 
gree  of  improvement  far  superiour  to  those  which 
have  preceded.  In  religion,  this  feature  of  human 
society,  can  oe  traced  as  distinctly  as  in  literature,  and 
manners,  and  the  arts.  The  age  in  which  we  live, 
affords  a  signal  instance  of  this  self-gratulation.  The 
improvements  in  liberality,  charity,  zeal,  effort,  and 
theological  knowledge,  are  constant  themes  of  decla¬ 
mation.  They  are  topics  gratifying  to  human  vanity, 
and  were  there  ground  for  them,  it  would  speak 
more  Christian  humility,  to  leave  their  celebration 
to  the  succeeding  generation,  who  may  be  more 
competent  to  judge,  and  more  impartial  to  award. 

It  is,  however,  in  every  respect,  with  the  excep¬ 
tion  of  liberal  effort,  mere  and  gross  illusion,  as  more 
impartial  and  enlightened  posterity,  will  undoubtedly 
decide.  In  the  department  of  Christian  knowledge, 
there  is  much  reason  to  deplore  deeply  the  error  in¬ 
to  which  our  vanity  has  betrayed  us;  as  it  leads  us 
to  neglect  the  treasures  of  divine  truth,  which  at  great 
labour  and  expense,  our  ancestors  accumulated  to 
enrich  us,  their  ungrateful  sons.  The  light  which 
shone  forth  with  such  effulgence  on  the  darkness  of 
Europe  in  the  reformation,  and  illuminated  Christian 
minds,  with  the  brightest  beams  of  truth,  has  been 
suffering  a  gradual  eclipse.  The  great  lights  which 
shone  in  the  firmament  of  the  church  have  been  ex- 
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rinquished,  and  there  place  is  supplied  only  by  stars 
of  the  fourth  or  fifth  magnitude.  Where  shall  we 
find  such  men  now  as  t3eza,  Calvin,  Turretin,  Du 
.Uoulin,  Spanheim,  Witsius,  Knox  and  Owen  i*  Cal¬ 
vin  published  his  institutions  when  but  twenty-five 
years  of  age.  They  were  more  learned  in  youth, 
than  distinguished  modern  divines  are  in  old  age. 

The  confessions,  chatechisms  and  formulas  of  that 
age,  form  imperishable  monuments  of  the  profound 
and  patient  research,  accurate  discrimination, and  ca¬ 
pacity  for  lucid  arrangement;  in  which  it  excelled  all 
that  went  before,  and  exceeded  all  that  has  followed. 
With  all  these  facts,  every  sciolist  in  theology  is  con¬ 
tinually  prating  about  the  great  modern  improvements 
in  theology. 

We  do  not  deny  that  in  our  own  times,  the  stream 
of  knowledge  has  been  widening,  that  there  is  a  dif¬ 
fusion  of  some  degree  of  knowledge  among  all  ranks, 
and  an  extension  of  il’unto  all  countries,  more  than  any 
other  age  of  the  world  ever  witnessed  :  and  for  this 
we  have  reason  to  rejoice  with  thanksgiving  to  the 
great  Prophet  of  the  church.  But  we  do  most  earn¬ 
estly  insist  upon  it,  and  we  are  persuaded  that  all 
sensible,  well-informed  men  will  agree  with  us,  that 
in  the  great  majority  of  the  reading  Christian  public, 
the  degree  of  knowledge  must  be  graduated  very  low 
on  the  scale.  Solid  works  calculated  to  improve, 
enlarge,  and  invigorate  the  understanding  o(  the 
Christian  are  little  read  and  not  by  any  means  gen¬ 
erally  appreciated.  The  age  is  amused  and  impos¬ 
ed  upon  by  light  tinsel  ornaments,  not  covered  even, 
with  gold  plating,  but  a  mere  wash  that  glitters  for 
a  day  only. 

Before  we  propose  a  remedy  for  the  growing  evil 
of  depreciation  in  knowledge,  we  may  pause  for  a 
moment,  to  enquire  after  the  causes.  In  the  ages 
{^receding  the  reformation,  when  copies  of  books 
could  be  multiplied  in  no  other  way  than  by  tranSF 
Cribing  with  the  pen,  light  and  flimsy  productions  lilcv 
Vei,.  L  80* 
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some  insects,  crept  from  their  cell,  but  had  no  wings 
by  which  they  could  mount  up  from  the  earth,  and 
disport  on  high,  displaying  their  forms  to  thousands, 
and  moving  from  province  to  province.  Since  the 
art  of  printing  has  been  invented,  these  disabilities 
have  been  removed.  Every  insect  has  the  wings 
furnished.  At  first,  valuable  works  were  submitted 
to  the  press,  but  by  degrees  the  retrainls  imposed  by 
the  habits  of  ages  were  taken  off,  and  the  press  teem¬ 
ed  with  the  trash  of  every  adventurer  in  the  walks  of 
literature. 

Periodical  journals  were  invented  to  supply  the 
cravings  produced  by  the  habit  of  reading.  In  lat¬ 
ter  years,  these  have  been  prodigiously  multiplied, 
and  some  of  their  effects  upon  society  have  been 
highly  beneficial.  By  far  the  greater  proportion  of 
tliese  were  devoted  to  the  dissemination  of  intelli¬ 
gence  respecting  the  policies  of  kingly  cabinets,  and 
the  details  of  campaigns  and  battles.  A  taste  for  that 
kind  of  entertainment,  became  almost  universal  in  the 
reading  public,  and  an  appetite  for  it  created  like 
that  for  our  ordinary  meals. 

By  the  sudden  and  general  peace,  in  the  civilized 
world,  which  succeeded  the  fall  of  Napoleon,  tbe- 
fountains  of  that  species  of  intelligence  were  dried 
up,  but  the  taste  for  it  was  not  extinguished.  The 
reading  part  of  the  community  must  be  supplied  with 
news.  Bible  societies,  missionary  societies,  and 
Sabbath  school  societies,  had  been  organized,  and 
were  extending  their  sphere  of  operation  before  the 
peace.  Religious  newspapers  were  established,  and 
the  operations  of  these  institutions,  detailed  at  large; 
and  these  details  occupied  in  a  great  measure  the 
place  of  the  details  of  battles.  They  have  begun  to 
do  more,  to  usurp  the  place  of  every  kind  of  read¬ 
ing,  especially  among  professors  of  Christianity. 
You  may  now  find  many  persons,  who  in  early  life 
delighted  in  poring  over  the  pages  of  church  history, 
4n  following  the  martyrs  of  Cluist  Jesus,  along  their 
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[utninous  path  of  heroic  achievements — persons  who 
in  early  life,  were  fed  with  wholesome  words  of  faith 
and  sound  doctrine,  while  they  read  such  books  as 
Boston’s  Fourfold  State,  and  Owen  on  Indwelling 
Sin,  who  read  now  nothing  but  the  journals  of  mis¬ 
sionaries,  accounts  of  revivals,  and  the  reports  of  Bi¬ 
ble  and  missionary  societies.  We  do  not  censure 
them  for  reading  these.  But  their  substitution  for 
all  other  reading  is  as  preposterous,  as  it  would  be 
for  anv  one  to  substitute  tea  for  the  staff  of  life.  The 
study  of  systematic  theology,  by  young  men  prepar¬ 
ing  for  the  ministry,  and  the  readin  g  of  ecclesiastical 
history,  are  greatly  neglected.  To  this  cause,  in 
some  degree,  may  be  traced  the  declamatory  style  of 
preaching  which  at  present  so  lamentably  prevails, 
to  the  great  neglect  of  doctrinal  discussion.  Mere 
exhortation,  with  as  forcible  addresses  to  the  pas¬ 
sions  as  the  preacher  can  command,  comprises  the 
great  body  of  modern  pulpit  discussion.  Sermons 
composed  according  te  the  fashion  of  the  times,  van¬ 
ish  into  air,  like  the  mists  of  the  morning,  before 
the  rising  sun,  not  “leaving  a  trace  behind.”  Some, 
indeed,  entertain  their  audiences  with  the  adventures 
of  missionaries,  or  narratives  of  conversions.  When 
such  exhibitions  arc  substituted  for  sound  Biblical 
exposition,  the  public  taste  must  become  vitiated. 

Among  the  causes  of  the  evil  of  which  we  com¬ 
plain,  the  relaxation  of  discipline  should  not  be  pas¬ 
sed  without  notice.  Congregations  are  composed 
of  members  holding  opinions  so  heterpgenious,  that 
ministers  dare  not  go  into  the  examination  of  doctri¬ 
nal  questions,  least  offence  should  be  given  to  many 
of  their  people. 

The  early  indoctrination  of  the  children  of  the 
church  is  exceedingly  and  mournfully  neglected  both 
by  parents  and  pastors.  Comparatively  few  chil- 
.  (h'en  of  the  great  mass  of  professors  commit  to  mem¬ 
ory  the  Shorter  Catechism,  or  any  other  doctinal  for¬ 
mula. 
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Owing  to  all  these  and  other  causes,  the  tone  oC 
Christianity  in  the  Protestant  churches  both  in  Eu¬ 
rope  and  America  is  greatly  lowered,  and  its  ener¬ 
gies  weakened.  Every  genuine  friend  of  the  church 
should  use  his  best  efforts  to  provide  a  remedy  for 
these  evils.  What  can  be  done.^  We  shall  propose 
some  means  for  reforming  the  jiublic  taste,  and  of 
exciting  a  desire  for  increasing  the  stock  of  Chris¬ 
tian  knowledge. 

1.  Introduce  the  Bible  generally  into  our  elemen- 
lary  schools.  The  moment  is  highly  propitious  for 
tlie  introduction  of  so  salutary  a  reform.  Bible  socie¬ 
ties  have  made  the  book  popular,  in  whatever  esti¬ 
mation  its  doctrines  may  be  held.  Its  banishment 
from  the  common  schools  was  undoubtedly  the  work 
of  an  enemy,  who  effected  it  in  the  age  of  infidelity. 
In  the  age  of  Bible  effort,  its  restoration  to  the  place 
w’hich  it  occupied  in  better  times  will  be  easy :  for 
it  is  rendered  remarkably  cheap.  Let  pa»’ents  know 
the  fact,  that  when  a  child  can  read  the  whole  Bible 
well,  no  other  book  will  be  difficult.  It  ought  to  be 
generally  known  that  the  great  simplicity  of  the  style, 
and  the  narrative,  the  familiarity  of  the  imagery, 
most  of  it  derived  from  country  life,  and  the  division 
of  the  Bible  into  chapters  and  verses,  give  it  a  most 
decided  superiority  over  every  other,  as  a  school 
book.  We  do  not  hesitate  to  affirm,  that  a  child  will 
learn  to  read  the  English  language  with  ease  and  flu¬ 
ency,  by  the  use  of  the  Bible  alone,  in  a  much  shor¬ 
ter  time,  than  by  the  use  of  any  of  the  selections 
now  popular.  Let  no  one  object  as  many  in¬ 
fidels  and  men  of  corrupt  minds,  have  objected  that 
it  is  too  sacred  a  book  to  be  put  into  the  hands  of 
children,  for  common  reading.  Such  an  objection 
savours  to  much  of  popery — too  much  resembles  the 
argument  by  which  the  popish  priesthood  attempt  to 
justify  their  withholding  the  holy  Scriptures  from  the 
laity.  If  it  had  any  force,  it  would  equally  avail 
against  children  committing  portions  of  it  to  memo* 
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iiy,  and  against  storing  their  memories  with  those  cat¬ 
echetical  formulas,  which  contain  the  great  myste¬ 
ries  of  gospel  truth.  But  what  is  the  voice  of  expe¬ 
rience.^  Were  the  people  of  the  last  generation., 
«s'ho  read  the  Bible  in  their  youth,  while  in  the  com¬ 
mon  schools,  less  holy,  had  they  less  reverence  for 
the  holy  oracles,  than  the  young  of  this  generation  ? 

The  historical  details  contained  in  a  book  of  God., 
in  which  the  ways  of  Providence  are  unfolded,  the 
progress  of  the  church  illustrated,  the  claims  of  the- 
Godhead  asserted  and  vindicated,  the  plan  of  re¬ 
demption  displayed,  and  the  depravity,  frailty,  guilt, 
misery  and  danger  of  man  pourtrayed — all  with  so 
remarkable  perspicuity,  force  and  beauty,  must  be 
most  admirably  adopted  to  create  in  tlie  youthful 
mind  a  relish  for  the  noblest  objects  of  human 
thought.  The  precepts,  the  truths,  and  the  gospel 
promises  are  calculated  to  make  the  deepest  im¬ 
pression  upon  the  mind  of  the  pupil,  form  vigorous 
habits  of  thought,  cherish  humility,  and  nurture  the 
best  and  most  powerful  principles  of  action.  Pa¬ 
rents  too,  in  the  exercise  of.domestic  discipline  must 
enforce  the  reading  of  the  Scriptures,  and  thus  early 
pour  from  the  fountains  of  divine  truth  copious 
streams,  which  will  enrich  and  strengthen  in  their 
growth  all  the  intellectual  faculties. 

Connected  with  the  reading  of  the  Scriptures  in 
schools  and  families  we  would  earnestly  recommend 
the  use  of  maps  in  sacred  geography.  They  pos¬ 
sess  a  remarkable  power  of  fixing  the  attention,  and 
fascinating  the  youthful  mind.  They  aid  greatly 
the  inemory.  It  is  the  opprobium  of  literature,  and 
should  make  Christians  blush  that  children,  youth, 
and  old  men  can  tell  the  position  of  every  kingdom 
in  Europe,  the  boundaries  of  evei'y  state  in  the  Uni¬ 
ted  States,  w'ho  cannot  give  the  borders  of  the  land 
of  Judea,  who  are  utterly  ignorant,  in  what  direction 
Nazareth  lay  from  Jerusalem.  Teach  the  young  in 
.ihe  right  way,  and  when  they  are  old,  generally,  they 
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will  not  depart  from  it.  Early  habituated  to  deliglii 
in  the  highest  kind  of  knowledge,  when  old  the  de- 
pravatioii  ol  taste  must  he  very  general  and  power¬ 
fully  contaminatiag  to  effect  them. 

2.  We  earnesilv  recommend  the  use  of  chatechet- 
jcal  formulas  for  children.  The  memory  is  the  first 
faculty  that  unfolds  its  powers,  thus  indicalinj^  the 
manner  of  conducting  early  education,  by  storing 
witii  knowledge  those  treasure  rooms  ol  the  soul,  the 
doors  of  which  are  first  set  open  for  its  admission. 
In  due  time  the  understanding  will  draw  ii|)on  these 
treasures  for  rules  of  life  and  action,  and  for  tests  of 
ortliodoxy  •  while  it  will  not  reject  the  use  of  milk, 
it  will  demand  strong  meat  for  its  invigoration.  This 
W'e  consider  one  of  the  best  preventives  against  that 
sickly  habit  of  mind  which  rejects  the  more  substan¬ 
tial  support  of  intellectual  life,  and  which  demaPids 
some  stimulating  potion.  The  manly  and  vigorous 
exercises  of  agriculture  giv'e  firmness  to  the  texture 
of  the  muscles,  develope  the  physical  jiovvers  of  the 
human  body,  and  impart  to  tlie  whole  frame  such 
energy,  as  best  qualifies  for  the  laborious  duties  of 
manhood.  Not  less  salutary  is  the  ex(3rcisu  of  the 
powers  of  the  mind,  which  may  be  rendered  capa¬ 
ble  of  enduring  ahnost  any  pressure  (hat  can  layup- 
on  it  when  grown  to  lull  maturity.  Minds  we!!  train 
ed  in  youth,  seek  in  manhood  for  proper  objects  on 
which  their  [)ovvers  may  be  exerted,  a:  n  tin-  veriion 
imparts  one  «)ftboir  higiiest  enjoyments  Tirs  rem 
edv  .done  will  go  far  to  exiermin  ue  fro.ni  Christian 
society,  the  vice  1)\  wldcli  it  is  now  debilitat*  d,  tho’ 
it  may  be  somewhat  slow  in  procucin"’ the  rt  udt. 

3.  We  re-  totimenil  tiiat  a'd  dtose  wito -irti  en-riisted 
with  ct, oration  of  youth  foi  the  ministry,  enforce 

the  stndy  -ot  svstemvoic  theoloirv.  Tiie  study  o!  the 
Scr;pt«ues  -rhoue,  the  reading  -d’ f‘C(de.sias\!rfd  n'slory, 
ofd'eMohct^  :  and  o!  pnau' lirid  .»  »l 

Si.iiie*  -d  ^  )  ).•  ;v.r  •  5^  ■  '  :*  ” 'd  •  rig!i  r  ’  d 

fllisciidrge  of  miiuston;ii  uuty.  It  is  iiie  lasiiioii  of 
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modern  times  to  decry  systems  in  theology  :  while 
systems  are  recommended  in  all  other  departments. 
We  have  systems  ol  arithmetic,  of  every  branch  of 
inathematics,  of  metaphysics,  and  morals,  systems  of 
law,  and  systems  in  the  arts  to  direct  the  artist  and 
the  mechanic  :  and  yet  we  are  told  that  systems  in 
divinity  tend  to  contract  the  mind,  to  damp  itsardoiir 
and  to  check  freedom  of  investigation.  Study  the 
Bibie  alone.  This  is  very  plausible.  But  why  not 
reject  all  system?  Why  not  study  astronomy  by  con- 
teinpiating  the  starry  heavens  only  ?  Why  not  study 
hot. my  by  the  study  of  plants  oniy  ?  Why  not  studv 
mineralogy  in  the  examination  of  miiierals  onlv? 
Were  the  instructors  in  these  and  otiier  branches  of 
cdncaiion  to  ivist  avvay  their  systems  under  pretence 
oi  giving  ample  range  to  freedom  of  entpiiry,  we 
shouid  soon  see  the  lone  of  science  weakened,  and 
instead  of  rigorous  study  leading  to  happy  results,  we 
should  liave  all  ihouglit  outlawed,  and  the  mere  a- 
inijsements  of  science  sought  alter,  as  men  resort  to 
the  theatre  and  other  public  haunts  of  dissipation, 
where  loungers  murder  time.  Let  the  ministers  of 
religion  be  lliorougbly  versed  in  systematic  divinity, 
and  ail  liieir  public  exhibitions  will  partake  ed  a  sys- 
iciinitic  ciiaracter ;  doctrine  wull  prevail,  congrega¬ 
tions  will  have  their  taste  reformed,  thought  will 
demanded  from  the  preacher,  instead  ofueclamalion, 
an  i  lio^'trinal  books  will  soon  be  sought  after  as 
means  oi  (^hristian  impiovement,  and  enjoyment. 

We  rei'ommend  tiie  exposition  of  the  Scrip¬ 
tures  in  the  good  old  fasliioned  way  of  lecturing. 
Tills  will  force  those  who  have  th®  charge  of  ineiTs 
souls  to  study,  and  exhibit  doctrine  from  the  pulpit. 
Their  liearers  will  soon  love  it. 

In  sucli  -'X|)osiii()n  of  liie  Holy  oracles,  the  lectur¬ 
er  musi  reicr  to  the  customs  ofantient  limes,  and 
tie*  ivvo’  Uions  and  sins  of  the  nations  of  anliqnilj 
wu.ir-h  ‘he  people  of(n)d  wfM*e  often  f  omiected, 
•^uawuose  idoiuiries  thev  too  oiten  iiuiuied.  The 
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Scriptwres  themselves  abound  in  historical  detail,  ou 
which  the  expositor  cannot  draw  too  largely,  and  in 
the  unfolding  ofwhicha  new  and  most  interesting  field 
of  enquiry  will  open  on  his  own  mind  and  on  that 
oi  his  audience.  Those  who  hear  him  will  be  exci¬ 
ted  to  open  and  explore  the  pages  of  history,  fraught 
with  instruction,  and  to  ascend  to  the  remote  foun¬ 
tains  of  inteliigence.  Once  elevated  into  the  regions 
of  olden  time,  they  will  embark  on  the  current  of 
liistory,  and  descend  along  the  stream  of  ages,  car¬ 
rying  on  a  profitable  commerce  with  the  great  em- 
pf'i  iiuns  of  knowledge,  during  the  whole  voyage. 
i"hey  will  reason  with  and  confound  the  heathen 
philosophers,  in  their  pagan  schools  :  and  hold  com¬ 
munion  with  the  departed  spirits  of  the  distinguished 
disciples  of  Jesus  in  the  antient  temples  of  the  liv¬ 
ing  Cod.  “  The  priests  iips  sln.uld  keep  knowledge 
and  the  people  should  learn  the  law  at  his  mouth.” 
This  suggests  to  us  : 

5.  The  necessity  of  establishing  congregational  li¬ 
braries.  This  can  be  done  at  small  expense,  and 
for  the  benefit  of  all.  But  much  judgment  must  be 
exercised  in  the  selection  of  the  books,  w  hich  are’ to 
form  the  mind,  direct  the  taste,  improve  the  piety, 
and  cultivate  the  understanding  of  a  congregation  for 
successive  generations.  History,  didactic  and  po¬ 
lemic  theology,  with  sound  and  substantial  diserta- 
lions  on  practical  godliness  should  fill  a  large  pro¬ 
portion  of  the  shelves  of  the  library.  Ancient  books 
should  generally  be  preferred  to  modern,  and  the 
works  of  the  Protestant  reformers,  to  those  of  their 
degenerate  children.  Late  works  ought  not  how¬ 
ever,  to  be  neglected.  The  present  condition  of  the 
church  in  relation  to  doctrine  and  practice  should 
be  known,  as  well  as  her  condition  in  the  days  that 
arc  past. 

0.  The  teachers  of  religion  shouh!  enforce  the  ne- 
Gessity  of  knowledge  by  expounding  such  t(‘xts  as 
•hoee  which  lollow'.  “  Ye  shall  know  tJhe  truth,  and 
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ilie  truth  shall  make  you  free.”  “  The  church  is 
the  pillar  and  the  ground  of  truth.”  “My  people 
perish  for  lack  of  knowledge.”  Dig  for  wisdom  as 
for  hidden  treasures.”  “  Give  thyself  to  reading.” 

7.  The  whole  congregation  ought  to  be  often  cat¬ 
echised  in  parochial  visitation,  and  in  public  cate¬ 
chetical  exercises;  and  the  topics  of  examination 
hould  be  fact,  doctrine,  and  practice. 

8.  VVe  venture  to  recommend  to  every  minister 
who  loves  the  truth,  that  he  buckle  on  the  armor,  and 
war  a  good  warfare  against  every  prevalent  errour. 
That  this  recommendation  is  unpopular  few  of  our 
readers  need  to  be  told.  “  Let  us  have  no  disputa¬ 
tion.  Let  error  alone,  it  will  die  of  itself.  Extend 
charity  to  all  doctrines.  Why  should  we  strive  with, 
each  other  on  such  points  as  the  eternal  Sonship  of 
Christ,  the  nature  and  extent  of  his  atonement,  the 
imputation  of  Adam’s  sinj  the  imuutation  of  Christ’s  . 
righteousness,  the  total  depravity  of  man  by  nature, 
the  doctrine  of  election,  the  perseverance  of  the 
.saints,  the  form  of  church  government,  our  songs  of 
praise,  &;c.  All  these  are  unimportant,  at  least  they 
are  non-essential.”  All  this  and  much  more  of  the. 
.same  kind  of  ridiculous  cant  are  uttered  by  a  thou-’ 
sand  pages.  Does  any  man  that  has  studied  human 
nature,  or  any  man  who  knows  the  thousands  of  an¬ 
cient  errours  and  heresies  that  hav'e  been  of  late 
dragged  from  their  grav’es,  decked  out  in  new  di'ess- 
cs,  and  presented  as  new,  living  creations— does  any' 
such  man  really  think  that  while  the  public  enter¬ 
tain  these  sentiments,  the  great  body  of  professors 
can  be  instructed  in  the  doctrines  of  Christianity  ? 
Were  we  to  admit  that  all  the  errours,  barking  like 
foxes,  or  roaring  like  lions  through  the  churches,  are 
as  small  as  they  are  said  to  be,  and  that  the  truths 
against  which  they  aim  are  really  small,  what  then  ? 
Truth  is  still  truth,  and  every  item  of  it  forms  a. 
•pSri  of  the  temple  of  mercy.  What  should  we.  say 
0!  the  btulder,  who  would  permit  every  passenger  for 
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tear  off  at  pleasure  the  architrave  and  moulding; 
and  disfigure  the  corners  of,  the  building  which  he 
rears,  because,  honest,  good  natured  man,  he  does 
not  consider  these  essential  to  the  support  of  the  edi¬ 
fice  ? 

The  apostolic  age  was  an  enlightened  age,  and  it 
was  the  age  of  argument — of  warfare.  Paul  says  of 
his  whole  apostolic  life,  “  I  have  fought  the  good 
fight.”  They  took  unto  themselves  the  whole  ar¬ 
mour  of  God.  The  age  of  the  reformation  was  an 
enlightened  age,  and  it  too  was  an  age  of  argument 
and  warfare.  In  the  natural  world  the  air  and 
the  ocean  are  purified  by  the  concussion  of 
the  elements.  The  spark  is  elicited  from  the  steel  bv 
striking  it  against  tbe  flint.  In  the  political  world 
the  effects  of  war  are  to  produce  illumination.  Eu¬ 
rope  collected  light  from  the  crusades.  The  wars 
•that  grew  out  of  the  French  revolution,  have  been 
the  occasion  of  the  knowledge  of  the  rights  of  man 
among  the  mass  of  society.  The  collisions  of  states, 
and  the  conflicts  of  armies,  are  diffusing  light  over 
South  America.  Are  wars  then  good  in  themselves? 
Do  we  recommend  them  ?  No,  but  we  do  recom¬ 
mend  “  contending  for  our  own  rights,  and  defend¬ 
ing  our  own  inheritance.  We  do  recommend  “  con¬ 
tending  earnestly  for  the  faith  once  delivered  to  the 
saints.”  The  public  mind  will  be  enlightened  by 
fighting  this  good  fight.  We  applaud  the  magnanim¬ 
ity  of  Dr.  Miller  in  attacking  the  enemy,  while  the 
many  were  crying  peace,  peace.  While  men  think 
every  thing  worth  contending  for  but  the  truth  of 
God,  little  of  that  truth  will  be  known,  and  that  little 
not  lield  in  high  estimation. 

After  all,  the  reformation  which  we  desire  must  be 
effected  by  the  Spirit  of  the  Lor  d  of  Hosts,  des¬ 
cending  to  illuminate  the  "understanding,  and  diffuse 
light  through  all  the  places  of  Jerusalem,  and  for 
this  let  us  cry  mightily  unto  God,  for  he  giveth  his 

spirit  to  them  that  ask  him.- 

,* 
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REVIEW  OF  PR,  KIDD  AXD  MR.  STUART. 

(Concluded.) 

vVe  took  great  pleasure  in  learning,  from  good 
autliority,  that  Mr.  Stuart  was  under  a  mistake  when 
he  stated  in  his  Letters  that  the  clergy  of  New-Eng- 
land  were  generally  opposed  to  the  doctrine  »f  Christ’s 
Eternal  Sonship ;  and  we  have  equal  pleasure  in  an¬ 
nouncing  it  to  the  public.  The  Theory,  of  the  Pro¬ 
fessor,  we  know,  has  been  maintained  for  many  years 
by  the  leading  advocates  of  “  the  new  divinity,”  and 
has  marched  onward  to  the  city  of  New-York,  into 
the  heart  of  the  Presbyterian  churches.  How  far  it 
may  have  already  extended  under  the  covert  of  the 
name  Presbyterian,  which  usage  has  appropriated  to 
the  churches  under  the  General  Assembly,  we  have 
cot  ascertained;  but  while  supported  by  the  assidu¬ 
ity  and  influence  of  Dr.  Spring,  now  confessedly 
the  chief  of  that  sect,  in  the  city,  there  is  reason  to 
apprehend  its  prevelancy.  We  would  wish  it  were 
otherwise ;  but,  perhaps,  it  is  too  much  to  expect, 
tliat,  after  the  great  and  rapid  change  effected  there 
on  the  principles  and  the  habits  of  their  churches,  a-: 
ny  effort  will  be  successful  in  behalf  of  the  distin¬ 
guishing  personal  property  of  Jesus  Christ  the  Son  of 
God.*  Those  churches  which,  after  long  and  >ua- 

*  Larger  Catechism,  Quest,  10. — What  are  the  personal  pro¬ 
perties  of  the  three  persons  in  the  Godhead  ?  Answer. — it  is 
proper  to  the  Father  to  beget  the  Son,  and  to  the  Son  to  be  te- 
ffo«en  of  the  Father,  and  to  the  Holy  Ghost  to /rroceed  from  the 
Father'and  the  Hon,  from  aU  eternity. 

Const  itution  of  the  Presbyterian  Church,  Chap.  II.  and  III.-— 
In  the  unity  of  the  Godhead  there  be  three  persons,  of  one 
'substance,  power  and  eternity  :  God  the  'Father,  God  the  Son, 
and  God  the  Holy  Ghost.  The  Father  is  of  none,  neither  be- 
;otten  nor  proceeding ;  the  Son  is  eternally  begotten  of  the  Fa¬ 
ther;  the  Holy  Ghost  eternally  proceeding  from  the  Father 
ttnd  the  Son. 

Reformed  Dutch  Church  Conf.  Chap.  10. — We  believe  that 
•lesus  Christ,  according  to  his  divine  nature,  is  tne  oply  begot- 
■.'en  Son  of  God,  begotten  from  eternity. 
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successful  struggles,  have  been  subdued  by  Hopkin- 
sianisni,  cannot  be  supposed,  in  the  decline  of  tbeit 
orthodoxy,  to  adventure  publicly  in  defence  of  what 
is  condemned  at  Andover^  should  it  appear  to  be  at 
all  connected  with  Eastern  interests  in  New'-York. 
We  look  to  Princeton  for  “a  banner  that  may  be 
displayed  because  this  truth.” 

It  is  indeed  trem  Sectional  prejudices  and  Antip¬ 
athies,  (and  there  are  none  more  powerful  and  con¬ 
stant  than  those  which  come  from  the  New-England 
schools,)  tliat  the  friends  of  primitive  truth,  as  it  is 
exhibited  in  the  creeds  of  all  the  churches,  have  much 
danger  to  apprehend.  From  talent,  from  argumentj 
from  literature  we  have  no  injury  to  fear.  It  is  par¬ 
ty  spirit,  the  zeal  for  proselytism,  misguided,  that 
does  evil ;  for,  however  free  such  scholars  as  Profes¬ 
sor  Stuart  may  be  from  its  influence,  not  so,  w'itb  the 
community  of  those  who  act  w'ith  him,  against  the 
common  faith  of  the  Chrfstian  world. 

W'e  conclude  our  remarks  on  “  the  IjCtters  to  Di. 
Miller,”  with  the  following  additional  observations, 
summing  up  what  Mr.  Stuart’s  learned  industry  has, 
in  fact,  accomplished. 

His  philological  researches  afibrd,  to  other  schol¬ 
ars,  a  specimen  of  patience  and  perseverance.  The 
workmanship  is  laborious,  intricate  and  skillful.  So 
also  is  the  spider’s  web.^  It  w'ould  be  a  task  to  un¬ 
ravel  it :  for  the  filaments  are  fragile,  and  they  are 
Ingeniously  traversed  and  knotted.  It  is  much  easi¬ 
er  to  brush  it  down  from  the  walls  of  the  sanctiiarv 
altogether,  and  so  clear  the  corners. 

The  argument  from  Mr.  Stuart’s exam¬ 
ination  does  nothing  toward  settling  the  question  of 

Episcopal  Churchy  39  Articles yJiii.  I.  and  II. — In  the  unity 
of  this  Godhead  there  be  tiiree  persons  of  one  substance,  pow¬ 
er,  and  eternity  ;  the  Father,  the  Son,  and  the  Holy  Ghost.-r- 
The  hSon  which  is  \\\tword  of  the  Father,  begotten  from  ever¬ 
lasting  of  the  Father,  the  very  and  eternalGod of  one  substance 
Yriih  me  Fatboc.  ' 
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Christ’s  generation.  It  proves  no  more  than  that 
some  ancient  writers  both  wrote  and  spoke  incor¬ 
rectly  :  but  from  these  premises  we  have  no  right  to 
infer  that  Jesus  is  not  eternally  begotten  of  the  Fa¬ 
ther. 

The  criticism  on  the  Greek  words,  uirojatfig  and 
ffpotfwirov,  goes  indeed  to  shew  that  both  these  words, 
like  the  English  words  substance^  aspect  ov  person, 
were  often  used  figuratively,  and  in  various  senses 
by  different  writers,  a  fact  which  no  man  would  ever 
adventure  to  deny.  But  this  fact  does  not  warrant 
the  inference  that  the  Filiation  of  the  Saviour  is  not 
eternal. 

The  Treatise  on  the  idiom  of  the  oriental  langua¬ 
ges,  (although  he  had  not  set  the  east  too  far  from 
the  west,  as  he  has  done,)  proves  nothing  more  than 
his  own  reasonings.  This  is  also  vanity.  He  might 
have  made  similar  remarks  on  the  English  word.  Son, 
that  he  made  respecting  the  various  figurative  uses 
of  the  Greek  viog,  without  having  any  reason  to  infer 
from  the  extent  of  the  figurative  usage,  that  there  is 
no  such  related  state  as  Father  and  Son,  in  reality. 
In  spite  of  figures  we  still  believe  that  there  was  a- 
niong  (he  Hebrews  and  the  Greeks,  as  well  as  among 
the  Germans  and  the  Britons,  such  a  relation  as  Fa¬ 
ther  and  Son,  and  the  sacred  Scriptures  assure  us, 
that  there  is  really  such  a  relation  in  the  Godhead— 
Jesus  Christ  is  the  Son  of  God. 

The  very  erudite  discussion  of  the  werds,  /uwvoyfwK, 
only  begotten,  and  ayai!t{log,  beloved,  is  we  confess 
perfectly  conclusive  so  far  as  it  goes  to  prove  that  a 
man,  and  even  a  woman,  is  very  apt  to  love  an  only 
Son.  But  we  think  the  criticism  might  have  been 
spared,  and  the  fact  taken  for  granted  by  all  parties 
in  the  controversy.  Yes,  the  only  begotten  Son  is 
beloved  of  his  father  and  his  mother.  In  this  part  of 
\he  country,  where,  as  yet,  it  is  not  believed  that  the 
family  affection  is  selfish  and  sinful,  but  is  always  so¬ 
cial  and  benevolent,  and  often  very  disinterested,  in 
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Newburgh  certainly,  and  so  far  as  we  can  judge 
through  the  whole  great  and  patriotic  state  of  New- 
York,  it  is  admitted,  without  the  aid  of  Greek  or  He¬ 
brew  that  an  only  Son  isusually  very  much  beloved  by 
his  parents.  When  w'e  have  ourselves  laid  aside  our 
pen  and  our  spectacles,  and  descend  to  the  Parlour, 
or  the  Nursery,  we  feel  that  a  Father  may  love  a 
Son.  But  for  our  lifi  with  all  our  learning,  we  can¬ 
not  agree  with  Mr.  Stuart  in  believing  that  fjiovoysv))  j 
and  oyairrilos,  are  synonimous,  or  to  love  and  to  beget 
a  Son  is  the  very  same.  The  fact  is  not  so  :  and, 
of  course,  the  whole  argument  of  the  Professor  is 
good  for  nothing.  The  only  begotten  of  the  Father 
is  indeed  beloved  of  the  Father;  and  yet  beloved 
does  not  denote  the  same  idea  as  begotten.  We  fear 
moreover,  that  did  we  grant  to  Mr.  Stuart,  that 
(jiovoysvijs  signifies,  ayaTig'Jog,  he  would  proceed  a  step 
further.  For  unless  he  would  shelter  himself  under 
the  protection  of  Dr.  Emmons,  and  .maintain  that 
there  is  mutation  w  ith  God,  or  that  Jehovah  has  pas¬ 
sions,  he  might  turn  upon  us  and  say,  there  is  neith¬ 
er  Sonship  nor  affection  at  all  in  the  case.  He  might 
aertainly  affirm  this  with  as  much  propriety  as  many 
other  things,  and  so  let  ayantitoi  and  fiovoysvris  perish 
together.  Love  is  a  passion,  God  is  immutable,  and 
therefore  God  does  not  love  Jesus  Christ  would  be 
as  good  logic  as  most  of  the  conclusions  drawn  by 
the  Professor  in  the  course  of  his  correspondence. 

The  assertion,  that  Messiah  never  spoke  to  the 
Patriarchs  is  utterly  unsupjxirted.  The  fact  is  quite 
etherwise. 

To  say  the  divine  essence  is  a  result,  is  abomina¬ 
ble. 

Mr.  Stuart,  and  indeed  all  who  have  taken  Logos, 
as  the  only  proper  name  of  the  second  distinction  in 
die  Godhead,  have  fallen  upon  a  very  unhappy  ex¬ 
pedient.  The  objection  which  is  made  to  the  eter¬ 
nal  filiation  of  Christ  will  apply  to  the  terms  eternal 
'’tlttBsel,  purpose,  or  covenant,  nay  to  eternal  exis- 
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teiice  and  as  infidels  have  argued  to  the  notion  of  e- 
ternity  itself.  Eternal  duration  is  incomprehensible 
by  minds  accustomed  to  measure  time  by  dates.  No 
advantage  is  gained  by  substituting  the  eternal  word 
of  God,  for  the  terms,  eternal  Son  of  God ;  and  be¬ 
sides,  to  denote  the  related  state  of  two  persons  in 
the  Godhead,  the  term  is  altogether  inadequate. 

L&yog  is,  we  joyfully  admit,  one  of  the  personal 
and  proper  names  of  Jesus  Christ ;  and  divine  attri¬ 
butes  are  ascribed  to  the  word  :  for  “  in  the  begin¬ 
ning  was  the  Word,  and  the  Word  was  with  God, 
and  the  Word  was  God  :  for  there  are  three  that  bear 
record  in  heaven,  the  Father,  the  Word,  and  the 
Holy  Ghost,  and  these  three  are  one.”  Although, 
however,  this  term  is  applied  to  the  second  person  of 
the  Godhead  as  distinguished  in  the  Godhead,  it  is 
not  the  proper  term  to  denote  wherein  the  distinction  . 
consists.  To  answer  this  purpose  it  is  inadequate, 
because  it  has  no  correlate.  Father  is  the.  correlate 
ofiSoM.  There  is  no  related  nause  to  denote  the  oth¬ 
er  distinctions  of  the  Godhead  if  Word,  be  the  relat¬ 
ed  name  of  the  second:  then  the  first  and  the  third 
are  without  such  name,  which  to  admit  would  be  ab¬ 
surd  ;  for  it  would  imply  that  the  related  state  is  not 
declared  in  divine  revelation  at  all :  but  such  incon¬ 
sistency  is  not  to  be  charged  on  the  Scriptures.  Ob 
the  contrary  the  Bible  itself  satisfactorily  settles  the 
account.  The  glory  of  the  Logos,  is  the  glory  of  th® 
Son — the  only  begotten  Son  which  is  in  the  bosom 
of  the  Father,  oo|«v  ws /jtovoyJvrjg  tfapa  valpos.  The  tiog 
twvo/£v>).c  is  the  proper  distinctive  name  which  de¬ 
notes  his  eternally  related  slate.  The  F’ather  is  its 
correlate,  constantly  to  denote  the  related  state,  of 
the  first  person  in  the  Godnead.  .  These  correlate® 
are  used  many  hundred  times  in  the  Bible. 

The  preference,  which  Mr.  Stuart  gives  to  Logos 
instead  of  S<m, 'as  denoting  an  eternal  relation  in  the. 
Godhead,  would  have  astonished  us  were  we  not  ac¬ 
customed  to  the  trillings  of  serious  critics  and  eager. 
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philologists.  It  cannot,  however,  have  escaped  the 
observation  of  the  reader,  though  it  has  escaped  the 
attention  of  the  writer  of  the  Letters  to  Dr.  Miller, 
that  all  his  objections  to  the  term,  “  eternal  Son  of 
God,”  apply  much  more  strongly,  against  the  terms, 
“  The  Eternal  Word  of  God.”  If  the  term  Son 
aeems.io  imply  posteriority,  so  does  word.  II  Son 
be  a  derivative,  word  cannot  be  otherwise.  If  Son- 
ship  imply  inferiority  much  more  does  word.  Wc 
are  aware  that  the  critic  himself  in  regard  to  time, 
may  have  uttered  many  words  before  he  had  a  Son  ; 
but  W’e  are  also  confident,  that  in  regard  to  personal 
dignity,  he  esteems  himself  of  more  worth  than  any 
speech  his  owm  father  ever  made. 

We  have  already  shown  that  the  relation  of  Son- 
ship,  necessarily  implies  identity  of  nature,  with  the 
Father,  and  as  applied  to  an  eternal  relation,  in  the 
simple  immutable  essence  of  the  Godhead,  necessa¬ 
rily  precludes  every  idea  of  derivation  or  posteriority. 
But  while  the  term.  Son,  really  indicates  sameness  of 
nature,  Uie  term,  word,  literally  denotes  the  reverse, 
and  ol  course,' denotes  both  derivation  and  inferiori¬ 
ty.  It  is  figuratively,  therefore,  that  the  divine  Son, 
is  denominated  ‘  the  Word  of  God.'  This  name  is 
given,  moreover  to  the  second  person  of  the  God¬ 
head,  not  at  all  to  denote  the  related  state  of  that 
person  in  the  divine  essence  ;  but  truly  because  he 
declares  tlie  purposes  and  perfections  of  Jehovah, 
being  himself  “  the  Image  of  the  invisible  God.” 

By  the  term  Son  the  Scriptures  denote  the  eter¬ 
nally  related  state  of  the  second  to  the  first  person  of 
the  God-head.  It  is  the  term  to  which  Philosophy 
has  least  to  object.  It  is  the  term  to  which  plain 
Christians  are  best  accustomed.  It  is  the  term  em¬ 
ployed  by  the  ablest  Divines,  and  which  is  adopted 
in  the  Creeds  of  the  several  Churches  of  God  in  ev¬ 
ery  Land.  It  is  the  term,  most  appropriate  imagin- 
.able,  and  we  recommend  it  accordingly  to  the  Pro¬ 
fessors  of  Sacred  literature  at  Andover,  and  in  all 
the  Seminaries  of  Christian  Theology. 
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To  Sciolists  in  Theology,  and,  alas,  there  are  too 
many  of  them,  the  Letters  of  Professor  Stuart  may 
appear  profound  ;  to  us  however  great  our  personal 
regard  for  their  author,  they  seem  to  be  otherwise. 
The  work  as  a  whole,  we  pronounce  a  bad  book  :  and 
the  author  deserves  to  be  considered  a  hardy  adven¬ 
turer  in  polemic  Theology.  In  his  warfare  against 
the  terms,  “  The  person  of  Christ  is  One,”  “  there 
are  three  persons  in  the  Godhead,”  “Christ  is  the  e- 
ternal  Son  of  God,”  he  is  at  War  with  the  whole 
Church  of  God  in  every  age,  and  like  the  eldest  son 
of  Abraham,  challenges  to  battle  either  friend  or  foe. 
No  one  within  our  knowledge  is  more  fit  in  the  sphere 
of  his  influence,  to  promote  the  belief  of  Socinianisrn 
than  he  ;  for  he  has  succeeded  in  creating  a  mist  of 
words,  and  of  losing  himself  in  the  darkness.  He 
has  availed  himself  of  the  criticisms  of  former  and 
more  open  heretics  to  confound  our  religious  lan¬ 
guage  :  he  has  unsettled  the  belief  of  hundreds  in  the 
common  faith  of  God’s  elect :  he  has  held  up  to  the 
ridicule  of  the  profane  our  ablest  and  our  best  men  of 
every  age  ;  and  he  has  treated  as  nonsense,  theolog¬ 
ical  terms  familiar  to  our  understandings  and  dear  to 
our  hearts — terms  consecrated,  not  only  by  the  usage 
of  our  Fathers,  but  also,  by  our  Bibles. 

W'^e  love  the  man,  we  know  the  importance  of  his 
station  and  his  rank  among  the  Ministers  and  the 
Scholars  of  our  time  ;  and  we  pray  that,  like  the  good 
and  the  great  Dr.  Owen,  in  regard  to  some  of  his 
earlier  opinions,  he  may  himself  in  his  ripened  years 
furnish  a  triumphant  refutation  of  his  mischevious 
doctrines. 

The' Dissertation  of  Dr.  Kidd  is  an  able  production 
throughout;  and  the  sentiments  in  which  we  differ 
Iroin  him  are  of  minor  importance,  .and  merely  inci¬ 
dentally  introduced  without  at  all  affecting  his  great 
argument.  Of  that  we  approve,  and  pronounce  the 
•wiiole  book,  the  work  of  a  w'orkman  who  needeth  not 

be  ashamed.  To  verbal  criticism  we  shall  not 
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cend  :  but  we  could  wish  he  had  employed  a  Id^ 
splendid  diction.  His  mode  of  thinking  and  his 
style  of  writing  have  some  resemblance  to  those  of 
Drew  and  Foster^  no  mean  men  :  and  perhaps  we 
might  add  a  name  forever  to  be  respected  in  the  more 
profound  researches  of  metaphysical  Philosophy^ 
Dugalcl  Stuart.  The  style  of  that  entire  school  ap¬ 
pears  nevertheless  to  us,  less  adapted  to  the  philoso¬ 
phy  of  mind  and  the  depths  of  Theology,  than  to 
what  is  usually  called  elegant  literature.  We  admire 
it  exceedingly  in  some  of  the  Essays  of  Blackwood^  s 
Magazine  ;  and  especially  in  the  Lights  and  Shad¬ 
ows  oj  Scottish  Life  ;  but  the  imagery  is  too  abund¬ 
ant  and  too  brilliant  for  such  subjects  as  Dr.  Kidd 
selects  for  discussion.  A  sufficiency  of  light  proper- 
]y  directed  to  the  painting,  serves  to  exhibit  the  finer 
strokes  of  the  pencil  to  better  advantage  than  would 
a  blaze  of  sunshine  throughout  the  w  hole  apartment. 
A  glare  of  light  is  no  auxiliary  to  accurate  discrimi¬ 
nation. 

We  close  this  review  with  some  extracts  from  the 
excellent  book  to  which  we  have  applied  these  re¬ 
marks. 

“  When  our  opponents  affirm  that  tlie  Sonshipof  Christ  can¬ 
not  be  eternal,  because  it  is  a  contradiction,  this  is  only  taking 
for  granted  the  thing  to  be  prored,  and  then  reasoning  in  a  cir¬ 
cle  on  their  own  assertion.  They  lake  for  granted  the  newness 
of  a  relation  on  the  part  of  God,  towards  man  ;  they  take  for 
granted  the  impossibility  of  the  Eternal  Sonship  of  Christ;  they 
admit  related  slates  within  the  Godhead,  and  assert  that  one  of 
these  is  a  state  noteternal,  viz.  that  of  Son,  arising  from  the  as¬ 
pect  of  God  in  the  plan  of  salvation.  The  state  of  Son  must 
either  be  a  mere  name  w  ithout  meaning,  or  a  reality.  If  it  be  a 
reality,  it  is  real  w  ithin  the  Godhead  ;  tor  the  most  determined 
op|x>nentsofChristssonshipdonot  say  that  itis  a  relation  between 
ihe  person  so  called  and  man.  It  must,  consequently,  be  within 
the  Godhead,  and  between  Divine  persons.  What  is  w  ithin  the 
Godhead  must  have  been  alw  ayslbere  ;  otherw  ise  the  Godhead 
is  changed.  A  relation  betw  een  Divine  persons  ran  no  more 
have  a  beginning  than  the  Divine  persons  themselves;  other¬ 
wise,  the  llivine  persons  are  not  eternal,  but  fortuitous,  in  their 
.state  of  existence.  Ifthe  term  Son  lie  a  mere  name  indicative 

no  state,  but  chosen  by  accident,  and  given  beenuse  it  is  ?• 
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as  any  other  name, — the  related  states  of  the  Godhead 
Uiid  the  persons  of  the  Godhead  are  nullities — language  is  no 
rnaretiie  signification  of  Imman  tliought — universal  scepticism 
respecting  ourselves,  all  things,  God  minself,  is  introduced. 

“  But  an  eternal  and  iininense  fjerson  acting  according  to  his 
own  nature,  cannot,  by  nis  own  act,  become  a  new  person,  or 
exi^t  ill  a  new  relatuni  to  another.  When  we  divest  their  rea- 
soiuiiij  of  ail  ainbj;j;uitv,  it  resolves  itself  into  this: — that  the  e- 
teiiiai  persons  of  tne  Godhead,  in  restoring  man,  became  what 
they  ’.sere  not  from  eternity  :  one  of  them,  consequently,  did  be- 
ooiiie  Son  in  reiatiuii  to  anollier,  or  lie  became  Son  to  man,  or 
design  jtion  of  Son  is  an  empty  name.  We  reply  ;  he  could 
not,  tnerebv,  become  Son  to  the  other  Divine  fieisons,  because 
lie  IS  an  eternal  person  ;  iie  could  not  become  Son  to  the  crea¬ 
tures,  because  tneir  ii.iture  is  not  his  nature,  because  they  cannot 
change  lilac  which  is  eternal;  he  could  not  be  Son  by  mere  emp¬ 
ty  inune,  because  such  an  assertion^overthrows  all  principles  of 
belief  in  tiie  existence  of  God,  of  created  mind,  or  of  created 
matter.  Can  tne  procedure  of  Divine  persons  in  creation,  in 
providence,  or  in  redeiiiption,  cause  them  to  exist  in  states  in 
wiiicn  ttiev  were  not  prior  t:>  sucli  external  exhibition  ?  Ctan 
ilie  itiode  in  wiiich  man  apprehends  Divine  persons,  constitute 
in  tnem  lew  states.^  Can  the  feelings  of  man,  experiencing  iu 
vilvatioii,  tliese  |)ersons  to  be  Fatiier,  Son,  and  Holy  Ghost — 
be  aiso  their  feelings,  and  produce  in  them  such  states.^  Legit- 
iaiate  reasoning  .answers,  Xo.'’ 

‘‘  Tile  iumian  n  ature  of  our  Lord  did  not  possess  the  consti- 
auion  of  existing  separately,  for  tins  express  reason,  viz.  liiat  it 
iniglit  exist  far  more  gloriously  than  it  could  have  done  sepa- 
i.itely.  Hence,  wiien  exalted,  it  exists  in  a  constellation  of 
glories,  more  illustrious  than  any  being  in  the  universe  can 
;  possess,  it  has  the  utmost  extent  of  perfections  resident  within 
:  it;  for  dll  the  perfections  of  Godhead  are  exerted  upon  it,  that 
I  It  may  pour  forth  a  d(Kxl  of  perfections  more  effulgently  than 
any  otiier  created  being.  It  is  a  central  existence,  where  the 
ii  <ioJhead,  the  angels,  glorified  spirits,  and  good  men,  meet.  It 
j  is  the  vehicle  of  union,  by  which  men  who  have  departed  from 
I  God,  may  return  to  him.  It  is  an  adaptation  which  meets  the 
j  wants,  and  removes  the  crimes,  of  countless  myriads.  It  is  that 
j  bright  and  benevolent  object,  before  which  the  darkness  of 

I  Clime,  and  the  sorrows  of  earth  siiall  disappear.  It  is  the  Scheck- 
inah  of  heaven  ;  for  in  it  the  Godhead  manifests  its  presence. 
^  It  possesses  the  principle  wiiich  obliterates  the  principles  of  evil 
I  uiid  expands  the  principles  of  good.  It  has  undergone  the  \i- 
I  cissitudes  of  earth,  and  enjoys  the  raptures  of  heaven.  From  it 
\  llows  an  “  exceeding  and  eternal  weight  of  glory,”  which  is  laid 
■  up  for  the  just  in  other  scenes.  It  has  expelled  the  principles 
of  sin,  that  men  might  dwell  with  God — that  God  ini^ht  l>e 
tiieir  God,  and  they  his  people.  It  is  tiie  ‘‘  all  in  all”  to  c^estial 
and  terrestrial  beings.  It  kindles  within  men’s  souls  the  warmth 
devotion  wKicla  was  extinguished  by  sin — restores  them  tm 
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that  community  from  which  they  have  estranged  themselves— 
brings  them  within  the  circle  of  that  family  from  winch  the^  have 
rtrayed — and  procures  them  pardon  for  that  rebellious  commct 
by  which  they  l)ave  broken  fealty  to  their  Governor.  Through 
the  abundance  of  its  merits,  and  from  the  influence  which  it 
imparts,  the  sorrows  of  life  are  alleviated  and  sw  eetened — its 
'  joys  are  enhanced ;  the  gloom  which  shrouded  eternity  from 
time  is  removed,  and  the  intellectual  vision  extends  to  tiiose 
scenes  where  the  virtuous  of  this  work)  enjoy  “  rest  from  their 
labours,  and  their  works  do  follow  them.”  It  has,  in  one  word, 
finished  the  transgression,  made  an  end  of  sins,  iiiade  rccuu- 
ciliation  for  iniquity,  and  brought  in  everlasting  righteousness.” 


FAREL  ANI>  CALVIN. 

(the  death  of  servetus.) 

On  this  subject  it  may  not  be  irrevelant  to  notice 
T  fact  which  is  but  little  known.  Indeed,  the  mis¬ 
takes  relative  to  it,  arising  in  the  first  instance,  from 
malicious  misrepresentation  seem  to  have  been  handed 
down  from  age  to  age,  without  being  ever  accurate¬ 
ly  scrutinized  afterwards,  and  thus  obtained  a  valid¬ 
ity  which  they  ill  deserved.  And  liere,  the  wrfler 
of  this  note  must  express  his  regret  to  be  obliged  to 
differ  from  the  author  of  the  “  Evangelieal  Biog¬ 
raphy.”  It  is  well  known;  that  Mr.  Middleton  visit¬ 
ed  Geneva  for  the  purpose  of  procuring  documents 
relative  to  the  peculiar  circumstances  connected  with 
the  lives  of  the  eminent  individuals,  whose  memoirs 
he  subsequently  published,  but  at  the  same  time  it 
docs  appear  that  several,  which  have  been  since 
brought  to  light,  eluded  his  research,  while  others 
were  presented  to  liim  which  were  forged  or  mutila¬ 
ted. 

In  Iris  sketch  of  the  life  of  Farel,  Mr.  M.  makes 
no  mention  of  his  attending  Servetus  to  the  stake, 
and  not  only  this,  but  in  the  memoir  of  Calvin,  it  is 
j^tated,  that  Farel  was  at  Neufchatel,  where  the  un- 
Ivappy  and  deiuded  being  suffered,  and  Calvin's  let-* 
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ter  to  him  on  that  occasion  is  given  at  length.  If  this 

I  letter  in  the  hand  writing*  of  Calvin,  really  exists,  It 
may  perhaps  furnish  undeniable  testimony  against  tne 
arguments  now  to  be  adduced  on  the  contrary  side; 
and  which  if  substantiated  will  not  only  add  another 
to  the  many  instances  of  FarePs  piety  and  zeal,  but 
will  tend  naturally  to  rescue  the  memory  of  Calvin 
■  from  the  obloquy  with  which  too  many  have  hither¬ 
to  endeavoured  to  blacken  it. 

^  About  three  years  ago  when  the  writer  of  this 
note  was  on  the  continent,  an  attempt  was  made  by 
the  editor  of  a  periodical  publication  in  Zunch,  a 
man  of  avowed  Socinian  principles,  anew  to  asperse 
:  Olid  vilifv  the  labours  and  ch  iracter  of  the  Geneva 
I  Reformers.  He  was  answered  by  a  gentleman  in 
Rern,  who  was  fully  qualified  both  by  talents  and  e- 
niditioii,  and  accuracy  of  research,  to  do  justice  to 
his  subject;  and  it  is  to  liis  volumes,  which  the  wri¬ 
ter  saw  in  MS.  first  composed  in  German,  and  sub¬ 
sequently  translated  into  French  hy^  himself,  that  he 
\  is  indebted  for  the  interesting  information  he  has  ac- 
rpiired  relative  to  the  conduct  of  Calvin,  on  the  ev¬ 
er  to  be  lamented  occasion  alluded  to. 

First,  iM.  de  I^.  states  that  he  had  lately  met  with 
a  very  old  volume  in  the  German  language,  in  which 
Calvin’s  dei)Oi*tment  and  doctrines  were  discussed. 
He  then  adds,  the  afiirrnation  of  the  author,  that  he 
had  a  book  beside  him  in  which  was  a  copy  of  Cal- 
viii’s  letter  to  Farel,  on  the  night  preceding  the  ex¬ 
ecution  of  Servetus.  A  translation  of  the  letter  is 
then  given,  in  substance  as  follows  : 

“  Dear  Farel. — I  have  just  returned  from  the 
I  council,  where  1  used  all  my  influence  to  have  the 
:  pui)ishment  of  Servetus  commuteci,  but  in  vain.  I 
am  so  much  exhausted  that  it  will*  be  impossilde  for 
me  to  attend  him  either  to  night  or  to-morrow.  I 
commend  the  unhappy  man,  tliercforc,  to  thy  imre- 
niiiliina:  care.  Thy  brother, 

CALVIN,’!^* 
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This  letter  was  in  Latin,  which  language  it  is  welt 
known  the  learned  of  that  period  generally  used  in 
writing. 

If  this  be  an  authentic  document*  it  will  go  far  to 
exonerate  him,  from  whose  pen  it  came,  from  that  ro 
proach  which  the  fate  of  Servetus  will  then  have  so 
unjustly  cast  upon  him.  In  order  to  prove  the  fic¬ 
titious  nature  of  Calvin’s  letter  to  Farel,  as  given  by 
Mr.  Middleton,  on  which  much  of  the  validity  or  in¬ 
validity  ofthe  foregoing  must  rest,  it  is  further  al- 
ledged  by  M.  de  L.  in  his  reply,  that  Farel  not  only 
attended  Servetus  to  the  stake,  as  we  have  already 
remarked,  but  that  he  actually  passed  the  preceding 
night  with  him  in  his  cell,  which  would  have  been 
utterly  impossible  had  Farel  been  atNeufchatel,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  address  of  the  letter  in  question,  as 
Servetus  w'as  condemned  on  the  twenty-sixth  of  Oc¬ 
tober,  and  suffered  on  the  twenty-seventh. 

The  conduct  of  Farel,  supposing  our  present  state¬ 
ments  correct,  seems,  on  this  melancholy  occasion, 
to  have  been  exemplary  in  the  extreme.  His  first 
object  was,  to  endeavor  to  prevail  on  Servetus  to  re¬ 
call  the  sentiments  he  had  maintained,  as  the  slight¬ 
est  retraction  would  have  been  accepted  by  the  coun¬ 
cil,  who  conceived  the  success  of  the  rising  reform¬ 
ation  to  be  closely  connected,  either  with  his  punish¬ 
ment,  or  with  a  public  disavowal  of  his  former  opin¬ 
ions,  in  case  of  a  pardon  being  extended  to  him  ;  and 
would  gladly  have  embraced  the  easiest  alternative. 

This  however  he  soon  found  it  in  vain  to  press  ; 
and  he  then  flew  as  his  only  remaining  refuge  to  the 
mercy  seat,  there  to  intercede  for  him  with  an  an¬ 
gry  God.  Nor  did  he  desist  from  supplicating  at  ins 
behalf,  until  the  unhappy  being  was  enveloped  in 
flames. 

In  the  account  of  this  transaction,  as  given  by  Mr. 


•Bayleinhis  Dictionary  An.  Farel,  Ancillon,  Vic  de  Fa¬ 
rel,  p.  99,  — Farel  says,  Utat  lie(i.  e.  Farel,)  was  present  at 

Servetus’  execution. 
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Middleton,  no  mention  is  made  of  any  one  having 
visited  Servetus  after  his  condemnation,  except  Cal¬ 
vin,  in  company  wUh  two  of  the  magistrates :  and 
that  more  as  something  casual,  and  at  the  request  of 
the  criminal,  than  as  the  Godly  counsellor  of  an  of¬ 
fender  under  his  awful  circumstances. 

Whether  the  narrative  as  we  have  related  it,  is 
more  accordant  with  that  deep  spirit  of  piety, 
which,  amidst  some  asperity  of  disposition,  is  univer¬ 
sally  admitted  to  have  been  the  ruling  principle  of 
this  extraordinary  man,  than  the  other  as  hitherto  re¬ 
ceived,  it  is  not  difficult  to  determine. 

It  may  be  added,  as  affirmed  by  M.  de  L.  that  so 
far  was  Calvin  from  bearing  any  personal  ill  will  to 
Servetus,  whom  he  at  the  same  time  opposed  with 
all  the  energies  of  his  powerful  mind,  as  the  enemy 
of  the  truth,  that  he  wrote  to  him  at  Lyons,  after  his 
escape  from  Vienna,  conjuring  him  not  to  come  to 
Geneva,  as  otherwise  a  prosecution  would  be  una¬ 
voidable. 

Indeed  the  writer  of  this  note  cannot  prevail  upon 
himself  to  believe,  that  among  all  the  pious  minis¬ 
ters  who  were  at  that  period  assembled  in  Geneva, 
none  should  have  been  found,  who  would  pass  the 
night  with  a  poor  guilty  sinner,  doomed  to  appear 
on  the  morrow  in  the  presence  of  his  Judge — none, 
to  accompany  him  to  the  place  of  execution — none, 
to  bow  his  knees  for  him  at  a  throne  of  grace — none, 
who  would  whisper  in  his  ear  to  the  very  late  si  mo¬ 
ment — “  Him  that  cometh  to  me  I  will  in  no  wis« 
cast  out”  to  the  very  latest  moment,  not  one,  who' 
would  watch,  intreat  and  pray  ! 

He  expired,  without  any  signs  of  repentance,  but 
at  the  same  time,  unhappy  being  !  manifesting  great 
dread  of  death. 


The  following  is  copied  from  a  little  work  enti¬ 
tled  Tales  from  Switzerland.  The  writer  is  an 
Englishmen,  and  the  friend  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Mallon. 
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in  Geneva,  who  is  well  known  as  a  Confessor  f©j; 
ihe  truth  in  that  apostate  city,  1  have  a  work  whose 
title  is  ‘  the  life,  feelin2;s,  and  plans  of  Calvin  transla¬ 
ted  from  the  German,  by  G.  H.  Reicke,  Lutheran 
Minister  in  Zutpher,  with  a  recommendatory  pre¬ 
face  by  H.  Muntinghe  a  distinguished  prolessor  of 
Theology  in  the  University  of  Groningen,  Holland. 
Tile  German  author  who  signs  himself  J.  F.  W.  T. 
says  in  his  preface — “  A  short  time  since  I  met  with 
a  collection  of  Calvin’s  letters,  which  was  the  more 
acceptable  to  me,  because  I  had  long  cherished  the 
wish  of  becoming  better  acquainted  with  the  man. 
I  read  and  read  again — I  scarcely  trusted  my  eyes 
when  I  found  here  (in  these  letters)  a  different  man 
from  what  I  had  preconceived.  I  was  not  ignorant 
of  him  as  an  unbending,  polemic  defender  of  the 
truth  ;  and  the  death  of  Servetus  constantly  in  sonic 
degree  alienated  me  from  him.  1  did  not  wish  to 
have  many  Calvins  living  in  these  times.  How  then 
w  as  1  astonished  when  I  found  him  here  (i.  e.  in  these 
letters)  so  far  as  a  man  can  judge,  on  the  score  of 
goodness  ofheart,  full  ol  humanity)  sympathy,  friend¬ 
ship  and  sociability.  1  compared  all  the  histories  of 
his  life  with  this,  (view  of  him  fuTnished  by  these  let¬ 
ters,)  as  also  all  the  information  of  him  from  other 
sources,  and  1  found  that  he  was  not  justly  charac¬ 
terized.  Both  unfolded  his  differences  of  opinion 
from  others,  but  neither  did  justice  to  his  goodness 
of  heart.” 


Calvin’s  letter. 

From  Calvin  to  IjUther,  cxw^essive  of  the  mutual  af 
feet  ion  of  the  two  venerahle  Fathers^  and  of  their 
sincere  interest  in  the  glorious  work  of  reforma¬ 
tion. 

To  the  most  excellent  Pastor  in  Christ’s  Church, 
Doctor  Martin  Luther,  my  most  honored  Father, 
t  Health. 

Having  observed,  that  almost  all  our  French,  w  ho 
have  left  the  daiKness  of  Popery  lor  the  true  fai.lli; 
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i&ve  yet  made  no  alteration  in  their  Confessions, 
and  thereby  continue  to  pollute  themselves  with  the 
sacrilegious  idolatries  of  Popery,  as  if  they  never  had 
any  taste  or  knowledge  of  the  true  doctrine,  1  could 
not  refrain  from  blaming  such  sloth  and  negligence 
in  the  sharp  manner  which  I  thought  it  so  justly  de¬ 
served  :  for  what  can  I  attribute  to  that  faith  which, 
lying  buried  in  the  mind,  produces  no  confession  f 
or  to  that  religion  which  lies  buried  under  the  appear¬ 
ance  of  idolatry  ?  But  I  do  not  propose  to  discuss 
this  point  now,  having  already  treated  that  matter  at 
large  in  two  books,  where  you  will  more  clearly  see 
111}'  opinion,  if  the  reading  of  these  books  would  not 
give  y'ou  too  much  trouble.  The  reading  of  them 
has  already  had  a  good  effect  upon  some  here,  who 
before  were  entirely  regardless  ol  this  matter,  and  set 
'hem  upon  considering  what  was  to  be.  done.  But, 
because  it  is  a  matter  of  great  difficulty,  regardless  of 
our  own  interest,  to  expose  our  lives  to  danger,  or  to 
bear  the  imputation  of  having  given  offence  to  our 
brethren,  or  to  quit  our  fortunes  and  undergo  a  vol¬ 
untary  banishment  from  our  native  country  and 
friends  ; — moved  by  these  difficulties  many  are  hin¬ 
dered  from  entertaining  any  positit  e  resolution,  and 
or  this  backwardness  they  offer  some,  and  those 
.specious  reasons  ;  though  it  is  very  apparent  that 
they  lay  themselves  to  find  out  specious  pretences  for 
this  purpose  ;  but  as  they  acknowledge  that  tjiey 
have  many  doubts,  they  wish  to  have  your  opinion 
upon  this  point  ;  and  as  they  deservedly'  entertain 
the  greatest  reverence  for  you,  your  opinion  will 
have  a  great  weight  with  them.  They  have  there¬ 
fore  entreated  the  favour  of  me  to  send  a  particular 
messenger  to  you  who  may  bring  back  to  us  your 
answer  to  this  point :  and  I,  knovying  how  highly'  it 
concerns  them  to  be  assisted  by  your  opiuion,  in  or¬ 
der  to  remove  these  doubts  under  which  they  at  pres¬ 
ent  labour,  becanse  I  should  have  done  this  upon  ray 
Own  particular  account  bad  they  not  desired  it,  Z 
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coukl  by  no  means  reluse  to  comply  with  their 
xpiest. 

Now,  therefore,  my  most  honorcci  father,  1  beseech 
yon  bv  Jesus  Chrisi,  that  von  will  not  refuse  to  take 
this  trouble  upon  yon,  as  well  for  theirs  as  for  mv 
sake,  and  fir  St,  that  yon  read  over  the  letter  tiiat  goes 
to  you  in  their  name,  and  then,  that  yon  will  either 
read  over  my  books,  or  if  that  will  take  up  too  much 
time,  that  yon  will  employ  some  other  person  to  read 
them,  who  may  lay  the  snl)stance  of  them  before  you, 
and  when  that  is  done,  that  yon  .  wiil  be  so  good  as 
to ‘send  us  your  opinion  by  the  bearer.  I  own  that 
it  grieves  me,  in  the  many  and  great  affairs  in  which 
1  know  yon  are  engaged  to  give  yon  this  trouble  ; 
but  from  your  acknowledged  goodness  and  humanity 
wdien  you  consider  the  necessity  I  am  under,  I  flatter 
myself  with  the  hopes  of  your  pardon.  1  wish  1 
aould  fly  to  you  that  I  might  have  the  happiness  of 
an  hour  or  tw'o  of  your  conversation  ;  for  1  could 
wish  not  only  to  converse  with  you  on  this^  but  up¬ 
on  some  other  subjects,  which  would  I  am  persuaded 
redound  greatly  to  my  benefit.  But  what  I  am  not 
allow^ed  to  enjoy  in  this  world,  I  hope  w  ill  soon  hap¬ 
pen  in  heaven. — Farew^ell,  most  eminent  man,  most 
eminent  servant  of  our  blessed  Lord,  and  my  most 
honored  father !  May  God  continue  to  direct  yon  to 
the  end  by  his  blessed  Spirit,  for  the  common  bene¬ 
fit  of  his  Church  !  Your  ow  n, 

Feb.  12tlr,  1545,  JOHN  CALVIN. 


CONGREGATIONAL  LIBRARIES. 

It  cannot  be  expected  that  the  greater  number  of 
families  in  any  congregation  will  possess  the  means 
to  provide,  the  inclination  to  purchase,  or  the  capac¬ 
ity  to  select  books  for  the  formation  of  a  library  suf- 
^.oieiil  to  supply  \hc  ineaiis  of  reading,  all  thedeisure 
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hours  that  ought  to  be  so  occupied.  Congregation¬ 
al  ctTort  ought,  by  united  exertion,  to  supply 
what  family  effort  never  will.  Much  has  been 
done  in  this  way  within  a  few  years  in  Scot¬ 
land,  and  in  many  parts  of  the  United  States.  IMie 
subject  cannot  be  pressed  too  earnestly  on  the  at¬ 
tention  of  those  active  Christians,  who  are  desirous 
of  iironioting  religious  and  general  information.  The 
American  Evanaielica!  Tr.  ct  Soc  iety  is  scttintr  an 
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example,  which  we  ho[)e  otliers  will  copy.  Very 
considerable  donations  have  b(*en  made  in  books  for 
the  formation  of  a  library.  xAmong  otlier  books,  the 
following  is  a  list  of  v/orks  from  the  pen  of  members 
01  the  Reformed  Presbyterian  Church  in  Britain  and 
America.  The  e;reater  number  are  written  by  the 
ministers  of  this  body,  and  most  of  them  published 
since  the  commencement  of  the  j)rcsent  century. 

Britain. 

1.  Declaration  and  Testimony  of  the  Reformed 
Presbyterian  Church  in  Scotlancl. 

2.  Summary  of  the  History,  Principles  and  Testi¬ 
mony  of  the  same  church. 

3.  Directions  for  fellowship  meetings. 

4.  Thorbourn  on  civil  government. 

5.  Fairly ’s  Defense  of  Reformation  Principles. 

6.  History  of  the  old  dissenters. 

7.  Ex[)lanation  and  Defence  of  the  Terms  of  Com¬ 
munion. 

8.  Warning  against  Popery. 

9.  do.  against  Socinian  and  Unitarian  errors. 

10.  Si'^phen’s  answer  to  12  Queries  on  the  sub¬ 
ject  of'church  and  state. 

1 1.  -  Letters  on  the  Erastianism  of  the  pre¬ 

sent  British  constitution, 

12.  i\(‘ed  on  |)eace  and  truth. 

13.  - ’s  I  jives  of  the  Westminster  Divines. 

.  14.  Thomson’s  Sermon's  2  vol.  8  vo. 

15.  He  lulersou’s  Edition  of  the  Jus  Diviiium 
i'resbvterii. 
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Covenant. 

17.  Mason’s  Dissertations  on  Prophecy.- 

18.  - Sermons. 


19.  Young’s  Christian  Selector. 


21.  Paul’s  Vindication  of  Creeds  and  Conies-, 
cions. 

22.  Stavely’s  Tracis. 

23.  M’Millan  on  the  Re-exhibilion  of  the  Se-. 
cession  Testimony. 

24.  - Defence  of  Presbyterianism. 


25.  Sermons,  by  '  M’Miilan,  Fairly,  the  tw* 
Reeds,  R net,  Cowan,  Simiue;ton,  &:c. 


20.  Michael  Shield’s  Faiihlul  Contendings. 


27.  Howie  ol  Laugh  Govne’s  Tracis. 

Mr.  H  owie  has  been  generally  known  by  the  title 
of  liaiigh  Goyne,  from  the  name  ofliis  landed  es¬ 
tate.  He  published  the  Cloud  of  Witnesses,  and 
was  very  industrious  in  collecting  accounts  of  the 
lives  of  the  Martyrs,  for  the  Covenanted  Reformation 
in  Scotland,  and  in  publishing  them.  For  this  he 
is  honoured  by  the  title  of  Old  Mortality  in  the  Tales 
of  my  Ijandlord. 

American. 

1.  Reformation  principles  exhibited. 

2.  McKi  nney’s  Rights  of  God  and  Man. 

.3.  Wylie’s  Sons  ol  Oil. 

-  Discourse  on  Covenanlimr. 


3.  Gibson’s  Tracts  against  Hopkinsianisin. 

0.  M’Lcod’s  Negro  Slavery  unjustihable. 

7. - ^Messiah  Governor  of  Nations. 

3.  -  Ecclesiastical  Chatechism. 

9.  -  Lectures  on  Revelation. 

10.  -  view  of  the  Character,  of  the  late 


.American  \v  ar. 

11.  -  on  True  Godliness. 

12.  -  on  the  Gospel  Ministry. 

J..3.  .  - -  Edition  Larger  Chatechism i 


as  I 


(Hongregniional  liihrarieL 
14.  McMasler’s  Duty  of  Nations. 


15.  - 

-  Embassy  of  Reconciliation. 

IG. - 

-  Defence  of  Important  Doctrine^. 

17.  - 

-  Analysis  of  the  Shorter  Cate- 

chisin. 

18. - 

-  Apology  for  the  Psalms  of  David. 

19.  Black  on  the  Coinmunioii  of  Saints. 

JO.  Willson’s  Review  of  Resolutions, 

Jl. - on  the  Atonement. 

22. - Subjection  of  the  Kingdoms  t© 

Messiah. 

24. - Review  of  Miller’s  Letter. 

24.  - on  Civil  Government. 

25.  Milligan  on  Grace  and  Free  Agency. 

26.  - ^ —  Defence  of  Infant  Baptism. 

27.  -  Edition  of  the  Westminster  Con¬ 

fession. 

28.  - Narrative  of  facts,  &c. 

29.  M  inntcs  of  Ecclesiastical  Proceedings. 

oO.  Strictures  on  Mason’s  Plea  for  Catholic  Corn- 


inunion  by  the  Rev.  Jas.  Chrystie,  pastor  of  the  Re¬ 
formed  Presbyterian  congregation — Albany. 

We  have  just  received  the  second  edition  of  the 
Strictures,  from  Scotland,  where  it  has  been  re-pub- 
lished,  with  the  recommendation  of  the  celebrated 
])i\  iM’(Jrec,  author  of  the  lif?  oi  Knox,&:c.  and  that 
of  the  learned  Paxton,  j)rofessor  of  theology,  Edin¬ 
burgh.  The  American  edition  was  anonymous^,  on 
which  the  Scottish  publisher  has  the  following  re- 
nia  r  ks. 

When  the  author  published  these  Strictures  he 
Avas  in  connexion  with  the  Associate  Reformed 


rhmrcli.  Reluctant  to  apitear  in  print  against  anv 
of  his  brethren  in  the  same  communion,  he  withheld 
his  name  from  the  American  edition.  The  friends 
of  Reformation  principles  in  Scotland,  of  riiflercnt 
denominations,  regretted  that  a  work,  whose  appear¬ 
ance  in  pui)lic  they  did  cordially  welcome,  should 
labour  under  tlie  disadvsntage  of  an  anonymous  chu- 
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racter.  The  author  was  apprised  of  this,  and  pei- 
missioii  to  prefix  his  name  to  a  Scottish  edition  re 
«)uested.  As  the  judicatories  of  the  Associate  Re¬ 
formed  Church  have  now  formed  a  union  with  the 
General  Assembly  of  the  Presbyterian  Church,  and 
as  the  author  has  given  in  his  accession  to  the  Re¬ 
formed  Presbyterian  Church, — the  reasons  for  for¬ 
merly  withholding  his  name  from  the  work  have 
oeased,  and  he  has  obligingly  allowed  it  to  be  pre¬ 
fixed  to  this  edition.  Editor.” 

Paisley,  September  20,  1822. 


MISSIONARY  STATISTICS. 


.Methodist  Wesleyan  Missionary  Society. — Reve- 
.Que  for  the  year  ending  24th  June,  1819,  $1 10,078 
increase  above  the  preceding  year,  $19,889.  The 
.committee  of  manasement  consists  of 

Methodist  ministers,  27 

Laymen,  25 

Missionaries  in  its  employ 

Ireland,  (using  the  Irish  language j  11. 

France,  6. 

Gibralter,  *  1. 

Ceylon,  18. 

Continental  India,  3. 

New  South  Wales,  2. 

West  Africa,  2. 

South  do.  4. 

We^t  India  Islands,  36. 

Demarara,  (S.  A.)  2. 

Canadas,  8. 

Nova  Scotia  and  New  Brunswick,  18. 

Newfoundland,  "  10. 

Total,  120. 

This  does  not  comprehend  any  but  the  missions 
»f  one  society  in  London. 
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Moravian  Missions. — The  Moravians  stand  in 
«eariy  the  same  relation  to  the  Lutheran,  that  the 
Methodists  do  to  the  Episcopal  church. 

Tliey  are  generally  Arminian  in  their  tenets.  They 
ailTer  from  the  Methodists  in  that  their  congregations 
'(■iieraiiy  have  a  community  of  goods,  and  their 
meetings  tor  devotion  are  not  noisy  and  tumultuous. 
Tiieir  stations,  numbers,  &ic. 

JVorth  America. 

Labrador,  mission  established  52  years. 

Akak,  adtlitions  182lj  13- 

Aain- total  congregation,  482. 

Additions,  1821,  6. 

Hopedale,  total  congregation,  151. 

Additions,  1821^  5. 

South  America. 

Paramirabo,  communicants,  1820,  722. 

Baptized  adults,  93. 

do.  children,  154. 

Southern  Africa. 

Gnadenthal,  communicants,  512. 

Gi-'-e  iekloft’,  baptized,  364, 

Enon,  children  at  school,  58. 

West  Indies. 

St.  Thomas,  as  early  as  1738  baptized 

at  once,  90.  ' 

Baptisms  annuully  for  many  years  suc¬ 
ceeding,  1000; 

New  Hernhutt,  (same  island,)  1812, 

baptized,  1009. 

Communicants,  430. 

Niesky,  baptized,  1276. 

Communicants,  ,  758. 

St.  Croix,  mission  established  in  1734, 

baptized  1 1  years  ago,  8443. 

Communicants,  2600. 

Si.  John — baptized:,  1460. 

Comniuuicant&,  677. 


'•>^4  Items  gj  Tntelli^entt, 

Jamaica, in  1705 — wiihiniwo  years  had 

been  baptized,  55§. 

This  mission  is  now  declining. 

Aiuigua — under  their  care  negroes,  12000. 

liarbadoes,  baptized  in  1794,  75. 

They  have  numerous  other  missions,  of  which  we 
have  no  means  of  ascertaining  the  number  of  prose¬ 
lytes. 


ITEMS  OF  INTELLIGENCE. 

We  have  lately  received  from  Berlin,  Prussia,  the 
October  number  of  a  magazine  entitled,  jXtuste 
JSiachric/itra  ans  dem  litiche  Cc/rrs,”  or  tlie  I.cclesi- 
nstical  inielligoncer.  It  is  evangelical,  and  contains 
many  important  articles  of  news,  which  are  liowever 
alrcaily  rvi'.c-wn  to  the  readers  of  English  magazines. 
Tiio  arlifl-^  arc,  Extracts  Irom  the  jouinai  ol  3ir. 
Cain})bell — slate  of  religion  at  Sierra  liCone,  (Airi- 
ca) — correspondence  of  the  missionary  society  of 
B.iaie — warning  to  profane  swearers — rec('j)tion'of 
the  New  Testament  among  the  Jews — report  of  tlie 
iVetlierland  society  for  the  promotion  of  Christian 
knowledge,  kc.  Also,  an  animaied  addr.  ss  to  tlie 
m  iiibejs  ot  the  Prussian  Parnn  Pd.de  S(»ciety.  by 
w’lr.cli  it  a()pears  that  llte  cause  ol  Bible  Societies 
prospers  in  Prussia.  Also  a  sj^ecimen  of  the  tracts 
ptdtiishicd  lor  the  converson  ol  die  Jews — a  veiy  pa¬ 
thetic  address  to  die  mollicrs  and  daughters  ol  Isre- 
al. 

The  efforts  made  in  Prussia,  Poland  and  Germa¬ 
ny,  tor  enliglitening  the  children  of  Isreal,  and  bring¬ 
ing  them  back  to  the  fold  ol  Christ,  ari^  great  and 
praisirw’ortby,  and,  however,  infidels  may  sneer,  du  V 
wi‘i  lie  sncc('ssful.  The  success  ol  Mr.  Free  m  hi^* 
1^1186103,  IS  most  encouraging. 


